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American students—well-informed and eager to exchange ideas—breathed 
the fresh air of freedom into the seventh Communist-sponsored World Youth 
Festival held in Vienna, Austria, July 26 to August 4, 1959. 

The 1959 Festival was the first held in the free atmosphere of an inde- 
pendent nation. It was the first in which a significant number of Americans 
and students of other free nations participated widely as individuals seeking a 
hearing for human rights and free inquiry. 

It was the first which could be classed as it was by The New York Times: 
“a minor disaster for the Festival organizers.” 

The principal Communist organizers — the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth and the International Union of Students — took a calculated risk 
in Vienna. They wagered the added drawing power and prestige of a conveni- 
ent, neutral location against the attractions of such a free, prosperous and 
resolutely non-Communist country. 

The balance swung to the Free World because of the effective challenge by 
non-Communist youth who initiated a dialogue for which the Communist 
youth had no response. 


by 


SENATOR HuBert H. HUMPHREY 


The youth of America and host Austria, with companions from other free 
nations, spoke hard truths about the repression of human rights in Hungary 
and Communist China; about a rigidly controlled Communist labor move- 
ment, without the right to bargain collectively; about an academic life in 
which freedom stops at the limits of Communist doctrine; about a press that 
is controlled wholly by a single government and party line. 

The Communist reaction visible to all who watched or read the free press 
— visible especially to all who were genuinely uncommitted in Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America — was verbal abuse and physical 
violence for non-Communists ; prison-like accommodations on closely guarded 
ships anchored in the Danube for Soviet-bloc delegates, and police searches 
for contraband literature in the luggage of returning Communist delegates. 

The people of Austria greeted Communist plans for the Seventh World 
Festival with public protests. Every major youth and student organization in 
Austria voted to boycott the Festival. This promptly caused many young 
people in the target, uncommitted countries to view more critically the Festi- 
val's claims of non-partisanship and to withhold their support. Nevertheless, 
the Festival organizers preferred the risk of free Vienna to the public defeat 
of relocating the event. 
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When it became clear that the Communist youth spectacular would be 
held with free discussion totally excluded as usual, the governments of the free 
nations publicly declined to be official participants who would be used in an 
open Communist propaganda display. 

At this point, a group of young Americans deeply interested in the role 
of American youth and students who would be individual visitors to Vienna 
during the Festival formed the private organization which has compiled this 
booklet. The organization was to put the past experience of such young 
leaders, and facilities for background research, at the service of their fellow 
students for the 1959 Festival. 

Such a service was also needed to alert our schools and organizations, our 
leaders, our youth and the general public to the fact that the Communists 
would try to make use of any American support for the Festival. At that time, 
a U. S. Festival Committee was in operation as the national affiliate of the 
Communist-bloc Festival organizers, and was actually soliciting American 
support. 

I was convinced even more that the Vienna Festival, as I wrote in a letter 
to thousands of interested leaders in early 1959, provided us “with a 
challenge and an opportunity which must not be permitted to slip by — that 
of mingling freely and of exchanging ideas frankly with young people from 
all over the globe.” 

It was a challenge to take up the offensive of truth and free inquiry. It 
was a challenge which called for courage and daring and the fullest informa- 
tion and knowledge of international communism and world affairs. 

It was this challenge that the young Americans met so well at the Vienna 
Festival. Most observers of the Festival agreed that the organizers’ difficulties 
in keeping the Festival on the one pre-arranged Communist track were due to 
the intelligent, vocal, non-violent presence of snlepesidesit young men and 
women — Americans among them. 

One Indian writer commented: ‘The presence of a large number of non- 
Communists in the American delegation prevented Communist opinion about 
the U.S. from prevailing at the Festival . . . It was a dialogue that the 
Communists were not prepared for.” 

A Dutch account said: “. .. Americans, older students, who knew whereof 
they spoke, who had their feet firmly on the ground and who were not afraid 
to open their mouths . . . were the best representatives of the West.” 

These were young people knowledgeable in world affairs and experienced 
in meeting Communist propaganda. At the 1957 Festival in Moscow, two of 
the group had earned world interest when they launched a campaign for truth 
by reading in public the United Nations indictment of Soviet violence and 
oppression in Hungary. 

Because of the work of this organization, the Independent Service for 
Information on the Vienna Youth Festival, American participants were 


equipped not only with enthusiasm for their ideals but with the facts and 
know-how to present the truth about Communism and its destruction of 
human freedom with vivid clarity. 

All who love freedom, whether we who live in America where it is pro- 
tected or those in the darkness of the Communist bloc, must be grateful to 
these young Americans and to all with whom they cooperated to turn the 
searchlight of truth on the Communist campaign of lies and distortions. 

The Communist effort to win the minds of the world's uncommitted youth 
and to shield Communist youth from any brush with fact and freedom did 
not end with the close of the Vienna Festival. The work of IUS and WFDY 
will continue, with the Sino-Soviet countries extending their unrelenting 
propaganda campaign through regional youth meetings, books and films. The 
Communist youth organizations lavish time, personnel and money on the high 
Priority objective of young leadership development. 

We saw at Vienna what free youth on the offensive for truth can do. I 
am confident that with support from our nation’s leaders and the American 
public, American youth can continue, as individuals and through their organi- 
zations, to offer truth, freedom and assistance in developing democratic youth 
leadership to the young men and women of the world’s new nations. 
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PART I 
THE FESTIVAL THAT WASN’T 


The Vienna Youth Festival was big, impressive, diverse and carefully 
planned. Every day of its ten-day duration was filled with meetings, mass 
demonstrations, cultural shows and sports events, so many that it took a 
ninety-two page booklet to schedule them all. The thousands of delegates were 
billeted in dormitories, isolated river boats or hotel suites according to their 
politics and importance. Fleets of shiny busses shuttled them from the Messe- 
gelinde, the vast international fairgrounds where the Festival centered, to 
events ranging from a quiet seminar for young chemical workers in a side- 
street office building to an anti-colonial rally on the banks of the Danube, from 
a masterful performance by the Peking Opera or the Leningrad Ballet to 
massed marching, fireworks and gymnastic display reminiscent of the Germany 
of 1937. Between such major events were sandwiched dozens of formal meet- 
ings among delegations, athletic contests, fashion shows, films and other 
diversions. 


The Sponsors 

That most of these planned events took place was a tribute to the organiza- 
tional experience, discipline and determination of its sponsoring Communist- 
front groups, the World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) and the 
International Union of Students (IUS) as well as to the efforts of the national 
communist parties and festival committees that supervised local preparations. 

The amount of professional effort and money lavished on the Festival was 
greater than most of the delegates realized. The fact and degree of Com- 
munist control and financing were concealed by diverse methods. A 
Festival International Preparatory Committee (IPC) was founded which, 
though supposedly non-partisan and internationally representative, was effec- 
tively dominated by experienced IUS and WFDY officials. (See Appendix I 
for a listing of IPC personnel.) This year's site, for the first time a non- 
Communist country, was also chosen to add a respectable, non-partisan air 
to the Festival and to increase attendance among the uncommitted who had 
hesitated to attend previous Festivals in such cities as Bucharest, East Berlin 
and Moscow. The financing of the Festival, as is examined more fully in 
Part II, was attributed by the IPC to only ‘voluntary contributions of the youth 
of the Socialist Camp,” the sale of Festival buttons, scarves and souvenirs or 
to delegates’ fees. At the same time, the IPC concealed the full extent of its 
spending by listing only a few of the delegates, especially those from 
uncommitted areas, who were given partly or fully subsidized travel; by 
claiming that delegate accommodations”. . . were built by voluntary labor of 
the Austrian youth .. .” (the WFDY magazine, World Youth, No. 9, 1959) ; 
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by saying that expenses of Communist-country delegates had been paid out of 
personal funds, and by many other misrepresentations, large and small. 
What was being concealed here and what was discoverable by any ex- 
amination of IPC personnel or activities was that, in the words of the Austrian 
daily, Neue Zeit, of March 11, 1959, fully 859% of the IPC were “Moscow- 
trained Communist officials ;” and that, according to the Austrian Communist 
paper, Volkstimme, this was to be the most expensive Festival so far. (The 
Sixth Festival in Moscow had cost an estimated one hundred million dollars.) 
The source of control was frequently evident during the Festival itself. 
From the prominent place enjoyed by the Soviet delegates to the IPC- 
appointed controllers of delegations from non-Communist countries, it was 
apparent that being a Communist was a prerequisite of authority. The number 
of Soviet and East European “tourists” in Vienna during the Festival was at a 
peak suppassed only by the post-World War II Soviet occupation. Among the 
tourists were numbers of Soviet officials, from Komsomol officers and Min- 
isters to Khrushchev's son-in-law, Izvestiya editor Alexei Adzhubei. And when 
Austrian opposition became too apparent both before and during the Festival, 
Soviet diplomats were brought into direct play. Of Soviet Ambassador Lapin’s 
perambulations and pro-Festival pressures in Vienna, the Gazette de Lausanne 
of August 6, 1959, quotes an Austrian Foreign Ministry official as saying: 
“Your Excellency, we do not quite understand your everlasting grievances. 
For months the official organizers of the Festival have never ceased assur- 
ing us that this was by no means a Soviet enterprise, yet you are the only 
one who is protesting.” 


Why Festivals? 


Considering the source and extent of the Festival's financial support and 
professional preparation, it seems likely that substantial results are expected, 
results which would further the aims of international Communism as seen by 
the Soviet Union. 

The emphasis of Communism on youth and students as an actual and 
potential political force goes back to some of its basic tenets. Lenin wrote in 
The Young Generation: 

".. . we shall always be the party of the youth and of the advanced class; 
we need young forces . . . all that is needed is to recruit young people and 
not be afraid of them . . . The youth will decide the issue of the whole 
struggle, the student and more the working class youth. Form hundreds of 
circles among the youth and encourage them to work at full blast.” 

That this basic purpose has not changed was stated quite clearly by N. 
Mesyatsev, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Komsomol, when, 
speaking of preparations for Vienna, he said: 

“With each new festival, fresh millions of young men and women from 
all the continents of the globe flow into the ranks of the WFDY and the 
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TUS.” (Komsomolskaya Pravda, August 14, 1958) 

Emphasis and techniques of the Festivals have changed over the years since 
World War II, however, just as the ‘emphasis and techniques of Soviet 
foreign policy have changed. This Festival was far less blatant in its partisan- 
ship than the first five predecessors, and somewhat less so than the 1957 
Moscow Festival, thanks to restrictions imposed upon it by its non-Communist 
locale. 

This year, too, represented a new high in the post-Stalin emphasis on 
underdeveloped countries as the first target areas. Choice of a non-Communist 
site was evidence of this as were the pre-Festival quotas which, while cutting 
in half- the total number of delegates as compared with Moscow, doubled or 
tripled those to be invited from Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Middle 
East. The emphasis was equally evident in the Festival program which, from 
its beginning on July 26, anniversary of the Cuban revolutionary movement, 
incorporated the anti-colonial theme in all its demonstrations, most of its meet- 
ings and seminars and many of its cultural presentations. Delegates from 
newly-developing countries were not only given free or nearly free trips to the 
Festival, but once they arrived, they found themselves receiving better accom- 
modations and more solicitous treatment than delegates from the European 
countries, often a gratifying reversal of their experiences elsewhere. The 
Festival, by supporting the legitimate complaints and aspirations of these young 
people — colonialism, nationalism, economic development, an equal place 
among the self-governing nations of the world — evidently hoped to convince 
them that only through Communism could their ills be cured and their hopes 
fulfilled. 

Some non-Communist delegates from the “Western” nations were invited 
to increase the respectable and representative appearance of the Festival. Those 
with organizational or personal prestige attached to their names were particu- 
larly sought after. But once there, the independents were to find their delega- 
tions manipulated by a hierarchy of controllers, from their own Communist 
countrymen to the Austrian Communist Festival guards and the IPC officials 
themselves. 


Problems for the IPC 

For all the massive and careful planning, the IPC faced problems in and 
outside its own organization that resulted in a Festival which, in the eyes of 
many observers, was the least successful thus far. Poor attendance and the 
vocal presence of non-Communists caused the Festival organizers to show 
the violent side of their nature that contrasted sharply with the atmosphere 
of sweetness, light and respectability they had hoped to create. As one Indian 
delegate put it, “This is the least festive Festival I've been to and I've attended 
three.” 

First and foremost were the multiple problems presented by Austria and 
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the Austrians, a non-Communist country and a people who were neither 
favorably disposed toward Communism nor easily controlled. 

To anyone who had been present in other Festival cities, the most remark- 
able thing about Vienna (and perhaps that which was most exasperating to 
the Festival organizers) was its calm and general atmosphere of business as 
usual. The Viennese were not starved for entertainment or contact with the 
outside world, nor could they be marshalled to form huge and enthusiastic 
crowds as the citizens of Bucharest or East Berlin or Moscow had been. Fewer 
turned out for the most spectacular Festival events than would have gone to 
see a good soccer match. Except for an occasional bright costume among the 
window shoppers, a busload of Festival delegates being whisked from one 
event to the next or a street closed off for the duration of a Festival parade, 
the average visitor to Vienna would not have known that the Seventh World 
Festival of Youth and Students for Peace and Friendship was in progress. 

Moreover, the Viennese — having lived with a Soviet occupation, East 
European neighbors and thousands of refugees from the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion — had some definitely antagonistic feelings toward Communism and few 
qualms about voicing them. Though a feeling of obligation to neutrality and 
some severe Communist pressures had caused Austria to accept the Festival 
officially and physically, the Austrians themselves remained aloof. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the IPC scored a success by managing to stage the Festival 
in a non-Communist country at all, but from the Austrian newspaper boycott 
of the Festival to the elderly gentleman who pointed out the Soviet War 
Memorial to a Ceylonese delegate and said, ‘You see that? We call it ‘Monu- 
ment to an Unknown Rapist.’ the Festival organizers found themselves up 
against unaccustomed opposition. 

A crucial element was the decision of every representative youth and 
student group in Austria to refuse participation in the Festival. Many went on 
strike and demonstrated against its being held in Vienna. Once it was apparent 
that the Festival would, in fact, take place, these youth and student groups 
organized their own program of hospitality in Austrian homes; discussion and 
social centers; demonstrations against all colonialism and imperialism, includ- 
ing that of the Communists; literature distribution, showing of films, many 
of them those banned by Communist countries; jazz concerts featuring Ella 
Fitzgerald and many well-known European performers; bus trips to let dele- 
gates see for themselves on which side of the Hungarian border were the 
watch towers and barbed wire fences, and many other activities designed to 
give delegates the kind of free discussion and view of the non-Communist 
world that the Festival tried to suppress. 

These and the activities of other independents in Vienna are more fully 
discussed in Part IV. Their effect, though often mitigated by a lack of 
organization and experience, was immeasurably increased by the violent re- 
action they elicited from the Festival organizers themselves, a reaction that 
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caused many to view the Festival's brand of ‘Peace and Friendship” in a more 
critical light. 

If the Festival organizers suffered from exposure during the Festival, they 
suffered perhaps equally from the widespread recognition of it as a partisan, 
propaganda affair before it had even begun. Thanks partly to the inability of 
TUS and WFDY to conceal their control of the Festival and partly to the 
world-wide attention called to it by the Austrians, many of those whose 
attendance the IPC desired most refused to attend on the grounds that to do 
so would be “un-neutral.”” The major youth and student organizations of 
India refused to attend and the Indian Government itself was as unwilling to 
express support for this Festival as they had been for the Moscow Festival be- 
fore it. The Government of Ghana expressed its official disapproval of the 
Festival and the UAR flatly refused to participate. These and other refusals 
(see the analysis of the delegations in Part III) reduced the effect of the 
Festival and forced its organizers to use exiles, foreign students in Com- 
munist countries or even wholly fake delegates to produce any appearance of 
representivity. 

Post-Festival publicity attempts to cover these failures. For instance, the 
official WFDY publication, World Youth, claims that 18,000 young men and 
women came from 112 countries . . .” and “All territories of Africa were 
represented with Ghana having the largest delegation” as quoted in the 
British Communist paper, New Age. Those who were there, however, and 
those who have access to the non-Communist world press are likely to view 
such claims with extreme skepticism to say the least. According to an Indian 
journalist who observed the Festival, “. . . the number of participants could 
have been little more than 12,000. As for fully active and legitimate delega- 
tions, I could count only eighteen.” 

This widespread knowledge of the actual degree to which the Festival 
was successful, like the widespread recognition of its real purpose which 
caused so many to refuse attendance beforehand, has crucially curtailed the 
Festival's usefulness. 

The IPC faced other physical problems peculiar to a non-Communist 
Festival site — the increase in expenditure made necessary by a hard currency 
country, the difficulty of transferring large sums of money from Communist 
countries and currencies into Austria and Austrian schillings without the sums 
involved becoming widely known, the scarcity and expense of labor compared 
with the plentiful “volunteer workers” available for previous Festivals — and 
considerable ingenuity was necessary to solve them. But problems within 
its own organization were perhaps most serious of all. Many of them had 
directly to do with the hierarchial and authoritarian nature which it would 
not and could not jettison, no matter how “‘festive’ the occasion. The IPC, as 
well as the national communist parties and Festival preparatory committees, 
was confined to inflexible positions worded in the too-familiar jargon of 1984 
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double talk (". . . so we hate and must fight the enemies of Peace and 
Friendship!) or grandiose, undocumented accusations (Austrian students 
organizing dances and lectures cutside the Festival were called “Hired propa- 
gandists of neo-fascist centres . . ."’ in Pravda and elsewhere). By admitting 
some degree of partisan interest and allowing an appearance of freedom, 
the Festival organizers could have gained more respect and support, but no 
such subtltey was permitted. They continued to protest total innocence, as in 
this statement from Vol&sstimme of June 28, 1958, that “We once again 
assure you . . . all the young people of the world, that this Festival will in 
no circumstances be m‘sused for party purposes or to the detriment of any 
organization, ideology or religion of any country whatsoever.” 


An examination of almost any phase of the Festival, from financing to art 
exhibits, shows the above statement to be untrue. Not the least evidence of 
the Festival's nature was the way in which its personnel dealt with the 
American participants, the majority of whom were neither Communists nor 
willing to be led by Communists. The nature of the delegation and of post- 
Festival events in the United States are discussed briefly in Parts III and V, 
but the following account of problems faced by independent Americans may 
contribute to a clearer picture of what it is like to attend a Youth Festival. 


AMERICANS AND THE FESTIVAL 


Background 

In past years, the American Festival attendance solicited by the IPC, like 
that of other “Western” countries, has been from two main groups: the 
ubiquitous controllers, the Communists or fellow-travellers who can be 
counted upon to actively support the distorted picture of the United States 
put forth by the Festival organizers; and those non-Communists whose per- 
sonal prestige or organizational connections can be pointed to as evidence 
of the Festival's respectability but who are neither too numerous nor too vocal 
to be controlled. After the 1947 Festival in Prague, however, and the 
frustration of non-Communist youth and student organizations’ efforts to 
make the Festivals representative, the second group has been exceedingly 
hard to come by: Americans and others refused to further the cause of the 
Festival, one which they could neither agree with nor change, by lending the 
prestige of organizational support. Conscquently, the Festival organizers — 
and the U.S. Festival Committees they have traditionally appointed — have 
solicited the politically naive or the very young as delegates. 

This year, the approach seems to have been the same. A U.S. Festival 
Committee was appointed and, from its offices in New York City, it solicited 
American support for ". . . that occasion where young people the world over 
will be able to share experiences and further the cause of mutual under- 
standing.” Like the literature of the IUS and WFDY, USFC publications 
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offered no factual analysis of the Festival's organizers, finances or purpose. 
Verbally and for the sake of acquiring non-Communist support, officers of the 
USFC occasionally admitted the Festival's Communist sponsorship, urging 
that Americans take the first step in peaceful coexistence by meeting personally 
with Soviets in Vienna, but they did not put such information in print. Like 
the IPC itself, the USFC did not open its books or attribute its funds — 
placed at over $50,000 by one of its officers during an appeal for more — to 
anything other than the sale of Festival buttons and the giving of parties. 
Komsomolskaya Prat'da of March 19, 1959, said: 
The National Preparatory Committee in New York has stated that 500 
young American men and women will attend the Festival . . . the serious- 
ness with which the members of the Committee go about their work puts 
their extensive program on a realistic foundation . . . One can hardly 
overestimate the beneficial influence that the VIIth World Youth Festival 
may exert on American youth. The wholesome, buoyant atmosphere of the 
Festival stands in glaring contrast to the world of vice, putrid ideas and 


pessimism that the youth of America is being pushed into . . . to mix 
with the splendid young people of the Socialist countries, with highly 
cultivated and moral people . . . offers young Americans excellent oppor- 


tunities for spiritual growth. 

On June 12, in order to explain the lack of enthusiastic support (no 
representative student or youth organization supported the Festival and 215, 
not 500, Americans registered through the USFC), Komsomolskaya Pravda 
sought to blame it all on the U.S. Government in an article titled ‘You 
Can't Stop the Festival, Mr. White!”’: 

. . . State Department spokesman Mr. White made a statement . . . that 

the State Department is raising every obstacle to the participation of young 

Americans . . . It is reported from Washington that White intimated that 

Americans who would nevertheless go to Vienna would be regarded as all 

but agents of international communism! But many young Americans 

firmly believe that the festivals . . . promote the noble cause of peace. 

By the way, this is the opinion . . . of some big political leaders of the 

United States and other countries... W. Averell Harriman stated recently 

that, in his opinion, meetings like the Moscow Festival of Youth and 

Students, were very useful and should undoubtedly be repeated . . . The 

Vienna Youth Festival will be held whether Mr. White wants it or not. 
In fact, Mr. White's statement, as reported in the New York Times and 
elsewhere, put no obstacles in the way of individual Americans who might 
wish to attend, but only cautioned that they be well-versed in the background 
of the Festival and the international issues most likely to be discussed there. 
These attempts to make lack of American public support seem a result of 
suppression by an authoritarian government continued through the Festival 
and in post-Festival publicity. Furthermore, Mr. Harriman issued a public 
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denial of having made the statement attributed to him, or any statement in 
support of the Festival. Rather than blame this on distortion or even mis- 
quoting of the Soviet press, the USFC says in its official report of the Festival: 

Former Governor Harriman . . . said in Moscow “I think that the... 

Festival . . . is very advantageous and should be repeated,’’ whereas in 

New York he indicated that such a Festival was not a factor in the easing 

of the international situation. This vacillating attitude, which basically 

reflects a hostile one, only gives encouragement to those who wish to stop 

the strides toward peace . . . 

Other false claims of American support made by either the IPC, the 
USFC or both included the names of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Van Cliburn, 
Leonard Bernstein, Rafer Johnson, a representative of Young Men's Hebrew 
Association in New York City and the U.S. ‘National Union of Students” ; 
none of these favored the Festival or planned to attend it, and the representa- 
tive U.S. Student Association denounced the Festival. 

In general, however, the facts of American positions on the Festival were 
well enough known and publicized so that claims of popular support or 
Government suppression were seldom believed. Furthermore, it is now evident 
that the great majority of Americans in Vienna, including those who regis- 
tered through the USFC in order to get delegate status, were hardly the 
political allies or malcontents the Festival organizers had in mind. 


WHO ATTENDED 


Several hundred of the Americans present in Vienna were not there 
especially for the Festival, but as part of their European study or touring. 
Many of these were interested in the Festival and some were able to talk with 
delegates in cafes or in the Austrian discussion centers. Added to this number 
outside the framework of the Festival proper were those Americans who, 
though in Vienna especially for the Festival, had some organizational position 
which could be misused in publicity and therefore decided against delegate 
status. Others, however, felt that they could be most effective inside the 
Festival and decided to become delegates. 

For many months before the Festival, it appeared that the only way of 
obtaining delegate status was to enroll through the USFC. Many independent 
Americans did so while making it clear that they were attending as individuals 
representing themselves only. Lack of more useful, organizationally connected 
delegates forced the USFC to accept them, but not without some attempt at 
political selection. Often this was accomplished by simply letting an undesir- 
able application go unanswered. Sometimes, even months before the Festival, 
the USFC said its quota was ‘full.’ One young man of East European parent- 
age had his application accepted and then suddenly refused. Only after 
threatening to sue the USFC was he re-accepted. Another young man who was 
excluded said that “. . . the U.S. Festival Committee has decreed that I must be 
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barred from the Festival. No reason has been given. Only hints that it was 
because I am an active Conservative and have debated against Communist 
spokesmen.” As another American put it. ‘“They say there’s no political dis- 
tinction, that it’s nothing but peace and friendship, but if you go into their 
office with rope-soled sandals on and a copy of The Worker under your arm, 
they're a lot more likely to speak to you.” 

In spite of this attempt at screening, however, it was evident in Vienna 
that nearly half of those registered with USFC were independents, and neither 
committed to its politics nor willing to be controlled by its leaders. 

At the same time and in protest of what it called the “partisan policies” 
of the USFC, another Festival committee had set up offices in Chicago under 
the name of the American Youth Festival Organization, Inc. (AFYO). The 
organizer of this group, Miss Barbara Perry of Chicago, had attended the 
Moscow Festival and had there become disillusioned with the tactics of 
Joanne Grant, Jake Rosen and others evidently appointed as leaders of the 
USS. participants by the Festival organizers. In October of 1958, a meeting of 
the USFC was held in New York City and was attended by between thirty and 
forty people. (The following issue of Festival, the official newspaper of the 
IPC, hailed it as a “national convention” evidencing the broad American 
support for the Festival.) After attending this, Miss Perry and others gave up 
efforts to alter the partisanship of the USFC—under the leadership of Marvin 
Markman of New York City as well as Miss Grant and Jake Rosen—and 
decided to organize their own group. Once formed, the AYFO had no guaran- 
tee that the IPC would recognize it or allow it places on the American delega- 
tion, but the group continued to enlist participants in the hope that, if enough 
were ready to go, the IPC would not risk the obviously partisan action and bad 
publicity of refusing them. 

It was many months before this took place, however, and in the interim, 
a kind of war of nerves was waged against AFYO. The IPC refused to 
recognize any group other than the USFC and bid the errant AYFO to join 
or merge with it under its favored leadership. The USFC, for its part, nego- 
tiated, pleaded and threatened, for it was an obvious embarrassment to both 
it and the IPC that the AYFO should be labelling the Festival Communist and 
its selection of delegates partisan. The AYFO, however, remained separate on 
the grounds that it would rather disappoint those who had enrolled through 
it than have them so screened and led. 

As late as a month before the Festival, the status of the AYFO was 
still unsettled, but the Festival supporters found themselves in an awkward 
position. Their own group was embarrassingly short of the quota — variously 
put at four or five hundred — with just a few over two hundred, and its 
request for a chartered plane had been refused by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, reportedly because the USFC had refused to meet the standard group 
charter requirement of listing the names and addresses of its members. On 
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the other hand, the AYFO had over a hundred participants and a chartered 
plane. Probably the deciding factor, though, was a negative one: if the IPC 
were to refuse a hundred delegates on grounds that were so obviously 
political (its officers had frequently claimed that the way in which national 
delegations were constituted was an “internal affair’ in which they would 
not interfere), the resulting publicity would weaken the impression of non- 
partisan Peace and Friendship they were trying to create. Consequently, the 
AYFO was given a kind of grudging and unclear recognition in which 100, 
150 and 52 delegation places were variously mentioned. IPC official Jean 
Garcias exhibited further nervousness when he cabled the AYFO on July 21, 
only five days before the Festival's opening: “Know of no agreement to. . . 
150 places. Only possible distribute material conforming Festival ideas . . .” 

In spite of such last-minute backtrackings on the part of the IPC, the 
AYFO participants did get to Vienna, both by chartered plane and indi- 
vidually, and a far more serious war of nerves waited them there. 


THE TEN DAYS 

The AYFO charter flight arrived before dawn on July 25 to find Marvin 
Markman, Jean Garcias and the IPC busses awaiting. Most of the tired Amer- 
icans were taken in the busses to barrack lodgings inside the fairgrounds, 
though not before they had been told to sign a “routine registration card” 
which, had they not been alert enough to scratch out some of the text, 
would have made them members of the USFC. Miss Perry was driven to 
town by Garcias and Markman who attempted to persuade her to accept 
the latter as leader of all the American participants. When she refused, a 
meeting was arranged later in the day between AYFO members and IPC 
officials where the Americans were told that fees for fifty AYFO participants 
had never been received in Vienna. This and the subsequent IPC claim 
that 150 delegates’ cards had been stolen were perhaps the most blatant 
of the control and harrassment techniques, but there was a frustrating 
multitude of others as well, from a refusal to give AYFO members cards 
of admittance to the IPC headquarters (Markman, on the other hand, was 
given his own office there) to pre-filled sign up lists for seminar and 
delegation meetings. The affair of the unreceived delegates fees was not cleared 
up until several days later when Miss Perry was able to prove that the money 
had, in fact, arrived and that Garcias had been twice and personally 
informed of this fact by the American Express Company in Vienna. When 
questioned about this deception at an IPC press conference, Garcias refused 
to answer. 

In the meantime, however, the major struggle within the American dele- 
gation had begun. 

Many of the independent Americans had been concerned that their position 
as individual participants, not official representatives of the United States, 
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Inger Abrahamsen, 414 2nd Ave., N. Y.C. 

A heated moment at the Saturday night meeting of American participants. In fore- 

ground, Bill Sturner of New York City advocates electing leaders rather than accepting 
self-appointed chairman McGowan, not shown. 
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be made clear and that the IPC-appointed American leadership of Marvin 
Markman and Paul Robeson, Jr. (Robeson had come from London to join 
the USFC group in Vienna), a leadership which had neither been elected 
nor approved by the Americans, be put to the test in open election. These 
basic concerns had been discussed by independent Americans in both the 
AYFO and USFC groups on the same student ship bound for Europe, and they 
had written them down, in part as follows: 

1) As our group is composed of volunteers and not of elected 

representatives from U.S. organizations, we consider ourselves and 

wish to be considered as individual participants rather than delegates. 

2) The leadership of the American participation in the Festival should 

be elected from an unrestricted number of nominees. 

3) The function of the leadership of the American participants 

should be administrative. No policy statements should be made by 

the leadership. 

Their concern proved well taken. During the Festival, members of the 
USFC leadership group made frequent statements of their whole-hearted 
support of the IPC and its goals, or of random “facts” such as “A Negro 
is lynched every day!’ (when pressed by a more objective countryman, the 
American in question admitted that he counted every violent Negro death 
a lynching) or that all the newspapers in New York City — except The 
Worker which people were afraid to be seen reading — were controlled by 
capitalists and told none of the truth of, for instance, the Cuban revolutionary 
movement. Had it not been for the ensuing struggle and successful election, 
those statements would have been made in the name of the entire and 
“official” United States delegation just as the IPC had planned. 

On arrival in Vienna, the independents of both the USFC and AYFO 
agreed that they should hold a joint meeting, settle these matters of 
procedure and principle among themselves, and be free to pursue the 
individual discussions with other delegates for which they had come. A 
restaurant outside the fairgrounds was reserved for a meeting that evening, 
Saturday, and signs were posted to make sure that all Americans would know 
of it. 

The IPC, however, realized that, while their appointed leaders might 
possibly be able to win an election within the USFC group alone, they 
would stand far less of a chance in a united AYFO — USFC group with 
an unquestionably non-Communist majority. 

Two Americans took posters announcing the joint American meeting to 
the railway station where individual American participants were continuing to 
arrive. Shortly before the train arrived, the two were assaulted by five men, 
several of whom wore Festival badges, who attempted to wrest the posters 
from their hands. When the Americans resisted, they were shoved about 
bodily and the heavy placards were ripped. Austrian police took all seven to 
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the nearest station in order to stop the scuffle and determine the cause of it. 
The five Festival employees were kept in custody and the Americans were re- 
leased. It is not clear whether this incident had been a specific plan of the IPC 
or simply the result of its blanket orders to prevent all activity and distribution 
of literature not Festival-approved. In either case, it was the first and by 
no means the most obvious of a long series of measures designed to prevent 
a free election among the American participants. 

When it became apparent that the Americans, with or without the 
benefit of placards, were going to achieve a joint meeting, Markman 
announced his own meeting at eight o'clock that evening in advance 
of the independently scheduled meeting at nine o'clock, and inside the 
Festival grounds. The independent Americans hurried to attend in order 
to prevent the running of a minority election, but on arrival, they discovered 
that the appointed room would hold only about one hundred people and 
that only those with delegates’ passes were being allowed to enter. (This 
seemed a clear effort to exclude the AYFO members who, nominally because 
of the “unreceived" delegates fees, and “stolen” cards had had their 
registration postponed.) However, enough of the AYFO group had been able 
to shift plans to attend this earlier meeting and were sufficiently indignant 
about their exclusion to be eventually allowed in. Once there, they discovered 
that Hal McGowan, also of the USFC leadership group, had assumed the posi- 
tion of chairmanship on his own initiative. McGowan ignored agitation for 
an elected chairman and asked IPC official Jean Garcias to speak on the 
Festival. After Garcias’ speech, requests for an election continued. McGowan 
and other of the USFC leaders finally staged a walk-out after having abruptly 
declared the meeting adjourned. Once outside, however, they perhaps 
realized the strategic fact that not enough of their countrymen had chosen 
to walk out with them. Those left in the room constituted a majority and 
could therefore hold a legal election. 

Garcias hurriedly returned to find that an orderly meeting was in 
progress and that an AYFO member, Mal Rivkin of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was conducting it as duly elected temporary chairman. Garcias next 
action was so blatant and unexpected that many of the Americans could 
scarcely believe it had happened: Garcias jumped to the table which Mal 
Rivkin was using as a platform and attempted to shove him off bodily. 
Americans collared Garcias and order was restored by Rivkin, but not 
before a few members of the international press and some Africans 
present had been given considerable insight into the kind of ‘Peace and 
Friendship” that was to prevail. Rivkin allowed Garcias the floor and 
Garcias proceeded to declare the meeting illegal on the grounds that 150 
delegates’ cards had been stolen and all credentials would have to be checked. 
Furthermore, he said, the meeting would have to end immediately as it 
“.. was time for the lights to be turned out.” 
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The independent Americans agreed that these were only devices designed 
to stop the election. The alleged loss of the cards had been mentioned earlier, 
yet Markman had not seen fit to call off the meeting before it began or to 
stop checking delegates’ cards at the door. Nor did he or Garcias cite 
any delegate in the room as in possession of an illegal card. (Americans re- 
peatedly requested that the serial numbers of the stolen cards be issued so that 
the “culprits” could be caught instead of discrediting, literally, the entirety of 
the American delegation, but this was never done, a fact that convinced most 
observers that this, like the disappearance of the AYFO delegates’ fees, was a 
ruse.) Members of the meeting proceeded with the election but the delaying 
tactics had been partially successful. The lateness of the hour and the threat of 
an enforced curfew allowed only the election of a four-man committee — in- 
cluding independents registered through both AYFO and USFC and none of 
the IPC-appointed leadership group—to negotiate with the IPC the following 
day over the status of U.S. participants. 

The Americans had scored a partial victory over considerable odds, but 
during the next hectic days, many of them were to regret that the victory had 
not been conclusive. Had they been certain of the lengths to which the IPC 
and its appointed Americans would go, or been better acquainted with one 
another, the independents of both groups might have conducted a final election 
on that Saturday night and escaped the meetings and fruitless negotiations 
with the IPC that lasted two days longer. As it was, however, the IPC had 
glimpsed the unexpected strength of the non-Communists’, and they redoubled 
their delaying tactics. 

The issue was a simple, physical one: if all the Americans could gather 
in a meeting, the leadership of Markman, Robeson and the other USFC 
officers was likely to be repudiated. Consequently, distractions ranging from 
swimming parties in the Danube to meetings with the Soviets were suddenly 
arranged for the Americans. There was ‘no room”’ available for them to meet 
in and when they tried holding meetings out of doors, Scottish bagpipe bands 
and other noisy distractions appeared; and the USFC leaders distributed 
leaflets, printed by and distributed from the IPC press office, on their version 
of the controversy while other Americans, in the words of Garcias, “stayed 
up all night” in order to hand-produce their own proposals. 

By Tuesday, under the strain of fruitless negotiating with the IPC, 
inconclusive meetings, little sleep, no privacy, poor food and the constant 
pfesence of professional antagonists, some Americans — particularly the 
very young and inexperienced who formed a small “swing group” between 
the more alert on both sides — had forsaken the meetings altogether. 

It was on Tuesday morning, the third day of the Festival, that a majority of 
Americans did at last succeed in meeting and voting for their own leaders 
as well as in affirmation of their unofficial status. The meeting had been 
interrupted by dramatic entrances and shouting on the part of several IPC 
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officials who had by now become familiar figures to the Americans: Max 
Schneider, the Austrian Communist assigned to ride herd on the Americans 
and nicknamed by them ‘Max the Axe” (“We needed more humor’, 
commented one American, “but without the little bit that we did muster, 
we would have been lost.) ; Jean Garcias, ubiguitous French Communist 
who seemed to act as public relations man for the IPC; Mario Bariona, 
officer of the IPC in spite of his Italian (Nenni) Socialist Party's refusal 
to support the Festival, and others. (Mr. Bariona’s attempt to stop the 
U.S. meeting was on the grounds that the Americans had ‘no right’ to 
hold a meeting at all. When an American called back that ‘This is Austria, 
not Russia’, Bariona shouted ‘This is the territory of the IPC and our 
rules go here!"’ Many observers found this rather a shocking statement, 
including Austrian Government officials who, on hearing of the incident, 
made it clear that the Festival was on Austrian ground and did not enjoy 
extra-territorial privileges. By now, however, the Americans were inured 
to such interruptions, and the elections were completed with a majority of 
all participants present, from both groups. The USFC and AYFO ceased to 
exist as both joined to oust the Festival-appointed leadership. The Americans 
were the first non-Communist delegates to make themselves heard, and the 
only non-Communists to gain control in an open election. 

The IPC, of course, continued to recognize only those Americans whom 
it trusted, and to bestow on them all possible favors, such as official office 
facilities, advance knowledge of Festival events, distribution of many seminar 
and inter-delegation meeting assignments and on-the-spot enlistment of 
like-minded Americans as participants. Yet this very refusal to recognize the 
freely elected representatives of the Americans gave many of the other 
delegates still another proof of the Festival's partisan nature. The authority 
of the USFC leadership group now existed only in the eyes of its own 
clique and of the IPC. And with ingenuity, perserverence and their new 
unity of purpose, the independent Americans were able to gain admission 
to seminars and other Festival events in spite of the IPC’s refusal to cooperate. 

In it's official, four-page Festival report (issued from New York in 
January of 1960), these USFC leaders write: 

The working together of a// those interested in peace and friendship 

between people . . . has consistently been the aim ad the achievement 

of the Festival Committee. 

This was the major issue in the ‘split’ in the American delegation, 

between those who wanted to participate in the Festival and those 

who wanted to destroy it. The procedural wranglings were nothing 
but an instrument used to hinder participation. The United States 

Festival Committee always stood for participation in the Festival and 

a united delegation. It fought only those who sought to turn the 

Festival into an instrument of the cold war . . . Towards this end, 
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the USFC, at the Festival, organized participation in the events for 
everyone there. (Distribution of tickets was on a first-come first-served 
basis.) As a result, the majority of the American delegation 
participated in many events that took place . . . Most Americans 
who participated in this Festival, besides having had a wonderful 
and exciting time, now understand the meaning of the words 

‘peace and friendship’ more .. . 

The USFC might more accurately have said that most Americans 
now understand what the words peace and friendship mean in the 
Communist, 1984-style jargon. But then, many of their descriptions leave 
something to be desired. For instance, the “first-come, first-served’’ basis 
on which tickets were distributed usually amounted to sign-up lists for 
inter-delegation meetings which the USFC leaders posted at eight o'clock 
each morning, already completely filled with names ‘‘signed-up” in the same 
handwriting. Tickets to the cultural events however, were more than plentiful. 
As one of the USFC leaders was heard to remark, ‘Maybe the Peking Opera 
will keep them out of here for awhile.” In the light of their experiences at the 
Festival, however, few Americans continue to expect accuracy of the USFC 
leaders. 

This story of the election and the struggle for control among American 
participants received more public notice than any of the other activities of 
Americans in Vienna. This was perhaps inevitable, for it was by far the most 
spectacular. Nevertheless, it should not obscure the more serious undertaking 
of most Americans there: to meet and discuss with the many delegates from 
other countries, particularly those from Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
Middle East. The election was simply a troublesome but necessary measure 
to prevent IPC use of a mythical “‘official’’ U.S. delegation and its equally 
mythical support of the Communist line in their propaganda claims. The 
individual contacts and discussions were the usually unsung, sometimes 
unsuccessful but potentially and actually the most important activity of 
Americans. Response from the truly uncommitted young people, many of 
whom had never met an American before, was often touching. “I thought 
you Americans hated your own Negroes and hated us’ said one young 
African, “but now I find that you are worried about our problems. Now I'd 
like to come to your country and see more."’ Others were as hardened in 
the party line and as difficult to talk with as the carefully-selected Communist 
country delegates themselves. But without the presence of independent 
Americans, their Communist countrymen would have had free reign to present 
only their version of this country and its relations with the uncommitted 
countries. The young African just quoted would have heard only from 
the Americans who declared eagerly that “A Negro is lynched every day!”’ 
in the United States or from those who, with Paul Robeson, Sr., maintained 
that “eighteen million of my brothers are in chains.” 
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In the face of this kind of exaggeration, one of the most difficult 
tasks of the independent American was to maintain an objective viewpoint, 
to admit faults where they existed and try to explain the reasons for them. 
They did not always succeed, and some regretted afterward that, confronted 
by opposition and provocation, they sometimes found themselves defending 
areas of American life of which they would be healthily critical at home. 
But most managed to retain a willingness to admit problems, to explain 
their context and what is being done to remedy them. In post-Festival 
evaluation, Americans agreed that this ability to discuss objectively and 
sympathetically was the most important element in the answering of 
questions whether belligerent or genuinely curious. It was the most important 
reason that they were frequently believed when their partyline countrymen 
were not. 

It is difficult to know how many of these individual discussions will be 
remembered and acted upon in the future. Yet the very violence with which 
the Festival organizers tried to prevent Americans from voicing their indepen- 
dent viewpoints is a clear indication that the Communists themselves feared 
their results. In the following sections of this booklet are included many in- 
stances of the role played by independent Americans in seminars, delegation 
meetings and other Festival events as well as in counteracting the post-Festival 
propaganda program of the Festival-appointed leaders in this country. But it 
is impossible to chronicle the hundreds of individual friendships which began 
at the Festival, all efforts of its organizers to the contrary, and which resulted 
in personal exchanges of information that have in some cases been continued 
even afterward. 

As the Festival drew to a close, the independent American participants 
wrote the following summary of its non-festivities as they had witnessed them: 
We Americans came to Vienna to the Seventh World Youth Festival 
realizing it was an event organized primarily by communist groups to 
serve their partisan ends. But we came also believing individual 
Americans could make a positive contribution within the Festival 
through discussion with participants from other countries, particularly 
from the uncommitted areas of the world. In deciding to participate in 
the Festival we supported the position of the representative U.S. groups 
in their boycott of the Festival and affirmed that our own participation 

would be individual and unofficial. 

We knew that participation in the Festival would not be easy or pleas- 

ant. An examination of the past six Festivals and the origins of this one 

clearly indicated they were controlled, partisan events whose chief 
sponsors are the communist youth and student fronts: the World 

Federation of Democratic Youth in Budapest and the International 

Union of Students in Prague. We also recalled there would be 

United States “‘delegates’’ at the Festival under the discipline of the 
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U.S. communist party who would work with the Festival organizers to 
present a distorted picture of our country. 

In this final day of the Seventh Festival we feel it important to review 
these expectations against the experiences of the past nine days in 
Vienna: 

1, We supposed there would be an attempt to frustrate democratic 
election of leadership within the U.S. delegation. It was evident that 
the clique headed by Marvin Markman could not survive a democratic 
election of the entire United States group, but that Markman’s minority 
faction was the one with which the IPC preferred to deal. However, 
we did not expect that the Festival organizers would be as blatantly 
partisan as they were in rejecting the non-communist leadership that 
ultimately was democratically elected by a majority of the U.S. dele- 
gates, and in continuing to recognize the Markman clique. 

2. We expected mass demonstrations would be used to further the 
organizers’ political goals, but we did not expect that intimidation and 
violence would be used against those whose sentiments, political or 
non-political, were not those of the Festival organizers. 

3. We expected that in seminars and formal discussion groups most of 
the scheduled speakers would support the philosophy of the communist 
sponsors and that seminar procedure would be manipulated to inhibit 
free expression of opinion. But we did not expect that crude devices 
such as confiscation of discussion materials by physical force or failure 
to translate non-communist speeches and elimination of discussion 
from the floor would be used. Nor did we expect that official seminar 
papers would be so obviously one-sided as the philosophy seminar 
where all philosophy divided into a Marxist and non-Marxist dicho- 
tomy or the journalism seminar in which freedom of the press was 
defined as “freedom to read or not to read the Festival newspaper.” 
4. We expected the non-communist press would be harrassed and 
subtly restricted, but we did not expect it would be completely excluded 
on many occasions and actually assaulted by Festival-hired police on 
others. Nor did we expect that the distribution of non-Communist 
newspapers and publications would be forbidden on Festival grounds 
and their distributors beaten by Festival police. 

5. We expected non-Communist exhibits would be placed in remote 
places, but we did not expect that they would be refused space alto- 
gether. Nor did we expect that the official U.S. exhibits would be so 
obvious in their concentration on slums and poverty. 

In short, we had not expected that the organizers would be so unconfi- 
dent of their position in holding the Festival in a free country for the 
first time as to resort to extreme methods of control. But though the 
obstacles are in some cases greater and the dangers more real than we 
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had foreseen, it is apparent that the Festival organizers have not been 
able to eliminate the chances for real discussion and contact with these 
young people, many of whom will shortly take responsibility for im- 
portant affairs in their own countries. Free discussion has broken out 
in some of the seminars, and the intimidation tactics of the Festival 
organizers have opened the eyes of many for the first time. In seminars 
and in individual discussions, we have both learned and helped to 
teach lessons that will bear future fruit. 

We believe our participation and the measures taken by Festival or- 
ganizers to frustrate such participation have clearly shown to other 
Festival participants that freedom is as vital to our world as peace and 
friendship. And until such time as the Festival permits freedom it will 
remain what it is, a tool for the advancement of world communism. 
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PART II 


INSIDE THE FESTIVAL: 
PEACE, FRIENDSHIP AND 
PARTISAN CONTROL 


According to the post-Festival issue of World Youth, official publication 
of WFDY, the Festival was ‘. . . an invaluable contribution to the cause 
of mutual understanding, coexistence, international disarmament and abolish- 
ing the Cold War.” The only evidence of conflict, again according to World 
Youth, was in “. . . competitions and games, but this was a peaceful, 
healthy fight between young men and women who were willing to meet 
only at sports competitions and not on battle fields.” An Egyptian journalist, 
an independent observer at the Festival which her government had found too 
partisan an event to warrant the sending of any delegation from the United 
Arab Republic, made some different observations in the August 19 issue of 
the Cairo weekly, Akher Saa: 

On every day of the conference, we saw Communists taking part in 

attacks on the non-Communists. On the second day of this conference, 

a furious attack was made on a German television man and he was 

removed to the hospital. He was attacked when he was trying to 

photograph some Communists who were being violent against an 

Austrian girl who was distributing non-Communist newspapers outside 

the fairgrounds, the building in which the delegations taking part 


in the conference were staying. . . . Other Communist assaults 
followed on non-Communists at the conference, especially on 
journalists. 


Although I was not physically hurt, yet my personal and press 
freedoms were very badly molested. I was subjected to abusive words 
and on several occasions, I was prevented from performing my press 
duties... 

As an Indian journalist observed: ‘They've created a carnival here that 
is very colorful, very professional and impressive. But they forgot one thing. 
They forgot to leave their tactics at home.” 

Control tactics were all too frequently obvious, in the seminars and 
regional meetings (the IPC published resolutions “approved” in these meet- 
ings before they had even been held), in the sports and cultural events which 
were often made to carry subtle but evident political messages, in the presence 
of arm-banded Austrian Communists guarding Festival grounds, and in the 
well-staged rallies and demonstrations. 

In some cases, the Festival management was successful in isolating un- 
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committed area delegates who were told that all of this control was necessary 
to “protect” them from the violence of the ‘fascist anti-Festival groups’’. In 
other instances, less observant delegates were either unaware of the control 
under which they were living or convinced that the entire world lived thus. 
Such naivete however, was rare and difficult to maintain. In the majority of 
cases, the obvious and frequently blatant evidences of authoritarian control 
behind the Festival did irreparable damage to the atmosphere of “peace and 
friendship” that the Festival organizers had hoped to create. 


CONTROLLERS AND FINANCES 
The IPC - 

The top-level public leaders of the Festival were the members of the 
International Preparatory Committee (IPC). The obvious role of the IUS and 
WFDY as Soviet-controlled Communist front groups made necessary the 
creation of the IPC as a ‘front for the front groups” in order to create the 
appearance of a non-partisan Festival. By filling the IPC with their own 
well-trained Communists, naive individuals and officials of unrepresentative, 
dummy or easily controlled organizations, the IUS and WFDY could main- 
tain their ultimate authority over the Festival while professing to be “just 
members of the representative IPC." However, any investigation into the 
personnel and actual workings of the IPC show that this organization is as 
synonomous with communist control as are the JUS and WFDY. The March 
11, 1959 issue of the Austrian daily Neve Zeit stated its findings that 85% 
of the Festival organizers were “Moscow-trained Communist officials.” (See 
Appendix II for biographical data on IPC members.) 

Festival supporters often challenge youth and student organizations in 
the United States and other non-Communist countries, ‘If you don’t like the 
way the Festival is run, why not join the IPC and change it?" The complete 
answer would have to be detailed in fourteen years of painful experience 
with Communist organizations on the part of the many independent groups 
which have joined them in good faith: the IUS and WFDY, like other 
Communist organizations do not support that which they cannot profitably 
use and fully control. 

Legitimate non-Communist groups attempting to change the Festival 
from within by joining the IPC were as frustated this year as they have 
been in the past. For instance, representatives of the National Union of 
Swiss Students (VSS), attended the IPC mecting in Stockholm of March, 
1958, but withdrew and stated that their experience there had proved 
“the Festival is a political propaganda organization based on the Communist 
ideology . . . All efforts to transform the Festival into a neutral event were 
in vain.” 

“Who Pays the Deficit?”’ 


An examination of the finances of the IPC is equally revealing in its 
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NBC News 

Though the Festival organizers issued press cards to non-Communist newspapermen, 

it rarely honored them. Above, NBC correspondent Jack Chancellor records a Festival 

guard's refusal to allow him into a US Delegation meeting. At official press conferences 

like the one below, Jean Garcias (in black tie) and other IPC officials ignored questions 
they found displeasing. 
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evidence that the Festival's fund sources were Communist controlled: the 
corporate group handling the IPC finances has as its founding company the 
firm which financed another Communist front, the World Peace Council, 
until the WPC was expelled from Austria in 1957 for being a “‘Cominform 
organization plotting to undermine the free West.” And, as usual, the 
sources of the huge sums spent on this Festival have never been fully 
disclosed, nor have the IUS, WFDY or the IPC made any pretense of opening 
their books for inspection. 

On the contrary, Festival organizers make every effort to conceal both the 
amount of their expenditures and the source of their capital. For instance, 
the 1957 Festival in Moscow was said to be financed by a “40 million rouble 
lottery” run by Soviet students as well as by ‘voluntary contributions” from 
citizens of the “Socialist countries.” The lottery alone equals, at the official 
exchange rate, 100 million dollars, more than the United States Information 
Agency spends on its program for an entire year. On December 11, 1958, 
the Austrian Communist newspaper admitted that “the Vienna World Festival 
will be the most expensive so far.’’ Certainly, in a hard currency country 
for the first time and without masses of “volunteer” labor, the Festival 
sponsors could expect to open their purses as wide if not wider than before 
in spite of cutting the delegate quota to half its 1957 size. Yet Austrian 
research showed that the IPC had only $1,132,000 from accountable sources 
(mostly Communist) when the Festival began. Even disregarding the 100 
million dollar figure, the Austrians could estimate the minimum cost of the 
Festival itself (not including such items as the free transportation afforded 
thousands of target area delegates) as $4,500,000, or considerably more than 
the IPC admitted having at its disposal. 

When the question of “who pays the deficit?” was wondered aloud too 
frequently, the IPC countered with neat but uninformative statistics, such 
as the following, published in the 9th issue of Festival: 

". . . we say once again that the budget is perfectly balanced: 8% has 

been used for general expenses; 20% helped toward the payment of 

expenses of delegates from faraway countries; 23% on the program; 

41% on housing, food, transport in Vienna and other services 

necessary for the accommodation of the delegates; 8% on the press 

and information services.” 

The money thus allotted came from three sources according to a press 
conference statement made by IPC official Jean Garcias during the Festival: 
The World Solidarity Fund (created by donations of “more privileged’’ 
countries to defray the expenses of delegates from ‘‘less fortunate,"’ presum- 
ably target area, countries) which totalled $260,000, the room and board 
fee of $52 supposedly paid by each delegate, and the returns from selling 
tickets to Festival events, Festival buttons, etc. (A British journalist at the 
news conference commented, “If I believed him, I'd go into the button 
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business tomorrow.”). Mr. Garcias placed the total Festival expenses at 
$5,200,000, considerably more than had been admitted to before the Festival 
but still only a fraction of the amounts experts estimated. 


The Communist countries, if they wish to conceal their control of the 
Festival, must conceal the amount of money they contribute, but such large 
receipts and expenditures are not easily hidden. As early as February of 1959, 
Austrians claimed that some portion of Austrian-banked Soviet funds in 
excess of $100 million — the result of post-War dissolution of Austro-Soviet 
companies — had been made available to the Festival organizers and that 
they were changing from East European to Austrian currency additional 
amounts of over $20,000 weekly. 


Communist countries that hosted past Festivals have been known to 
contribute as much as 5% of their annual income to these high-priority 
projects. The August 10 edition of Die Welt, a Hamburg daily, reported 
the following statement of the Polish Premier: 


“Gomulka angrily asked the leaders of the Polish delegation who 
reported to him on the Festival whether it had been worth the 
expenditure of precious currency . . . He had criticized the Romanians 
for devoting a whole year's plan to the 1953 Festival, explaining that 
he regarded statesmen who endangered their people's living standards 
for the sake of such demonstrations as irresponsible.” 


Even through a comparison of Communist publications, it can be proved 
that the figures quoted by the IPC to the non-Communist world are not the 
true ones. 


The instance of Czechoslovakia is startling. Garcias put the total donated 
by all countries in the World Solidarity Fund at $260,000, yet according to 
the Prague Newsletter of April 18, and the Prague daily, Vecerni Praha of 
June 5, Czechoslovakia alone donated a total of approximately $741,000 to 
the Fund. More recent Czechoslovak publications (M/ada Fronta for August 
4 and Nase Pravda of August 8) indicated that the total Czechoslovak 
donation to the Fund was 20,841,563 Czechoslovak crowns: at the official 
seven-to-one rate, an amount of nearly three million dollars. Research into 
other Communist bloc contributions reveals discrepancies that are equally 
interesting. 


A look at Festival finances shows three things clearly: all but a negligible 
fraction of Festival subsidy comes from Soviet bloc countries, the subsidy is 
large enough to constitute a healthy percentage of these countries’ yearly 
budgets, and great care is taken to conceal both the size and the source of 
these funds. In the light of scientific Marxist allocation of resources, one 
must conclude that the Festivals are seen as extremely important ways of 
furthering international Communism. 
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Soviet Pressures 


Soviet control of the Festival, easily traceable through the finances and 
personnel of the: IPC, frequently became still more direct and personal. As 
the Austrian public's opposition to the Festival took form in demonstrations, 
student strikes, posters around Vienna and warnings to possible participants 
the world over, Soviet officials brought explicit pressures to bear on the 
Austrian Government. The Sunday Times of London, March 8, 1959, 
reported: 


The Soviet Ambassador in Vienna, Mr. Lapin, is understood unofh- 
cially to have threatened sanctions unless the Austrian Government 
puts down a campaign protesting against the holding of the Com- 
munist-organized World Youth Festival in Vienna in July. Russia 
is understood to have threatened to vote against the Austrian candi- 
dature for the 1964 Olympic Games and to have refused support on 
the South Tyrol minority question. Alternatively, Austrian acquiesence 
would mean 150 MIG fighters at bargain prices. 


On April 3, the Austrian Government consented to allow the Festival 
in Vienna, a decision perhaps influenced by the considerations mentioned 
above and other more basic economic threats, such as the Soviet control of 
business interests in Vienna, Austria’s East European markets and a large 
war reparations debt. Austrian Vice Chancellor Raab defended his decision 
on the ground that to refuse would have been a breach of Austrian neutrality. 
(See Part IV.) But even after this April decision, Ambassador Lapin and 
others were much in evidence, making the rounds of various Austrian 
Government offices with promises and threats designed to force a more 
favorable attitude to the Festival on the part of the Viennese. 


Reported the Vienna daily Kleine Zeitung of July 28: “The Soviet 
Ambassador in Vienna, Lapin, tried to put pressure on the Austrian Govern- 
ment to raise the news boycott on what he rashly calls ‘my Festival.’ " A few 
days before the Festival, Lapin received high-ranking reinforcements for his 
campaign, including Alexander Adzhubei, editor of Izrestia and son-in-law 
of Khruschev; Soviet Minister of Culture Mikhalov, formerly Secretary- 
General of the Komosomol, Yuril Voronov, editor-in-chief of Komsomolskaya 
Pravda; K. Nepomnyaschy, the foreign editor of Komsomolskaya Pravda; 
and Evgenii Bugrov, Komsomol officer and frequent leader of Soviet “youth” 
delegations to the United States and elsewhere. A news correspondant, 
commenting on the professional and non-festive air of Festival events, 
observed: ‘They've really marshalled a lot of pros here. If Vienna were to 
blow up, the Kremlin would be pretty short-handed.” 


Clearly, the Soviets preferred the exposure of their control to the 
sacrificing of that control in any measure. 
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The Control Hierarchy 
For most delegates, the highest in the control hierarchy was the IPC. 


The lowest and most frequently evident to them were the Austrian Communist 
workers designated by armbands as official Festival guards, and the appointed 
control groups within their own delegations. Between these were various levels 
of rank, “floating” controllers with authority in more than one hierarchy 
and, in the case of the Communist-country delegates, “plants” who might 
approach them in any guise at all. 

The Festival guards were generally burly, stoic individuals whose tasks 
were simple and physical. They checked delegates’ cards at the high-fenced 
entries of the fair-grounds, prevented journalists, by force when necessary, 
from taking unfavorable pictures or entering many Festival functions and 
threatened and beat up Austrian or others distributing any publications not 
bearing the Festival stamp. Three or more such violent incidents took place 
on every day of the Festival, and Austrian Communist guards were pro- 
tagonists in nearly all of them. They most frequently involved journalists, 
photographers or distributors of non-Communist newspapers. 

Austrians giving out the Vienna Daily New's were nearly always threatened 
or beaten for their pains. Frequently, the guards stationed themselves beside 
downtown Vienna newsstands to warn Festival delegates against buying any 
of these ‘fascist’’ publications. On July 28, a Chilean student leader told 
a fellow delegate he was afraid to buy a newspaper because of a Festival 
guard who told him not to buy and took down his name when he did so. 
(As one irate Viennese newspaperman told an American, “It's as if a 
foreigner in New York, a guest in your country, stood on a corner threatening 
anyone who wanted to buy the New York Times.) The guards, however, 
seemed capable of little political judgment. Two boys from Queens University, 
Dublin, decided to experiment by distributing both the Vienna Daily News 
and the Austrian Communist paper, Voléstimme. When they came near the 
fairgrounds, they were jumped by five Festival guards who tore up both 
papers with equal violence. 

Having committed the first error of indulging in obvious violence, the 
guards compounded it by roughing up the delegates themselves, sometimes 
within the view of the very uncommitted area young people whom the IPC 
was trying to impress with the sincerity of its “Peace and Friendship" theme. 
Their attack on the 28-year-old American jazz musician William Ruff 
(they had challenged his delegate’s credentials) received world-wide 
publicity as did the slapping of an American girl who attempted to carry 
United States agricultural studies into a seminar. (See section on Seminars 
and Professional Meetings.) Their rough handling of an Egyptian girl 
journalist (described in the Cairo weekly Aéher Saa of August 19) could 
hardly have improved the UAR view of the Festival. Hungarian and other 
Communist-country delegates who were given books of Western art and 
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literature by young Austrians only to have them snatched away and destroyed 
by the guards must have been more than ever aware of the Iron Curtain. 

That which the guards had been most strongly ordered to prevent 
seemed to be the photographing of these violent incidents and police-camp 
controls, for they were even more incensed by the sight of a camera than by 
that of non-Communist literature. Much of the world press reported the 
beating of a television photographer. The cameraman, Jurgen Neven-du-Mont, 
received a bloody mouth, swollen face and broken camera as “Peace and 
Friendship” momentos. 

Festival guards figure in other incidents in the following description 
of Festival events. Observers agree that their actions were most crudely 
revealing of the Festival's authoritarian control. Certainly, some of the more 
sophisticated Communists seemed embarrassed by the guards’ tactics and 
there are reports from Vienna that the Austrian Communist Party is being 
taken to task by the Soviets for this and other instances of mismanagement. 
Nonetheless, these Communist guards were following, however ineptly, a 
pattern of control that undoubtedly was ordered by the IPC and the Soviet 
Embassy. 

Control groups within the delegations varied in strength according to 
the politics of the nation concerned. Soviet orbit delegations had to be well- 
disciplined internally in order to be sent. The appointed leaders of delegations 
from non-Communist countries, including uncommitted areas, had a far 
more difficult and frequently impossible task. (See delegation analyses in 
Part III.) At one extreme were situations like that of the Hungarians who 
lived in a group, travelled in a group and who, even at a Festival dance, 
had to report to their group leaders every half-hour. At the other extreme 
were the United States participants who managed in spite of efforts of the 
IPC, to elect their own independent leaders in place of those appointed by 
the Festival organizers. 

The internal control groups of at least two delegations, the Czechoslovak 
and the Italian, served as the “floating” controllers who kept watch on 
other delegations. Both delegations were inordinately large and well-staffed 
in order to handle this extra responsibility: the Czechoslovaks supervised 
their smaller and perhaps less politically reliable neighbors of East Europe 
while a contingent of Italian Communists helped control some of the 
non-Communists in other delegations. 

Observers discovered the existence of “‘plants’’ — members of the 
Communist control group posing as tourists or even refugees from Com- 
munism — only by noting the apprehension of delegates from Communist 
countries, or those few whose desire for outside contact overrode indoctrina- 
tion, about talking in any public situation. 

In a crisis, this hierarchy of control from the IPC downward became 
very evident as each in turn called upon his superior for help. The meeting 
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of United States participants on the night before the Festival's opening 
was a startling instance. The delegation’s internal control group, discovering 
itself in a minority position unlikely to win the election in which the 
independents were participating, got reinforcements in the persons of one 
Max Schneider, an Austrian associate of the IPC who seemed to have been 
designated to ride herd on the Americans, and then Jean Garcias, an important 
member of the IPC itself. By Tuesday, with the Americans on the brink of 
holding a successful majority meeting, more IPC officials were being brought 
in, including Mario Bariona of Italy. As one American participant commented, 
when Bariona ran in shouting that we had no right to hold a meeting, 
“I knew they were really worried. One more day and they would have 
brought in Khrushchev!” 

Each level of the control hierarchy had corresponding means of control 
at its disposal. The guards could destroy literature, confiscate passes, bar 
entry to Festival events and use the fact or threat of physical force. The 
lesser of the internal delegation control groups could indulge in the same. 
(Czechoslovaks severely beat one Austrian and threatened two others who 
were distributing newspapers near the Czechoslovak camp. Italians assisted 
Festival guards in forcibly divesting delegates of their non-Communist 
placards during the mass demonstration in Heldenplatz.) Controllers in 
Communist country delegations could use the threat of political denouncement 
while those in non-Communist delegations relied upon persuasion or their 
control of entry into Festival events, places on the free post-Festival tours or, 
in the case of many uncommitted area delegates, payment of their return 
trip ticket. (See the Brazilian section in Part III for an instance of delegates 
who were stranded in return for their independent behavior.) Over all was 
a skillful use of the paraphernalia of mass control: loudspeakers, martial 
music, chanting and the like. 

It should not, however be assumed that these unpleasant mechanisms 
were in all cases necessary. Some of the delegates were sufficiently docile or 
absorbed by the tremendous spectacle of the Festival to be controlled without 
them and left Vienna serenely unaware of their existence. But others of the 
more observant and perhaps therfore more important delegates, did not. 

Frederick Brook, a special correspondent in Vienna, tells of his meeting 
with a young Indian delegate from Kerala in the following quote from the 
August 3 issue of the Christian Science Monitor: 

. .. our last meeting had taken place nearly 18 months ago in Kerala. 

All attempts to persuade him on that occasion that Soviet Communism 

was a far more vicious thing than the gentler brand with which he 

and his colleagues were experimenting had proved in vain. 

But after a week at the Vienna Festival where the regimentation 

tactics of the organizing committee have weighed down like a leaden 

hat on everyone's spirits, the Kerala delegate had become a worried 
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man. ‘I simply don’t understand,’ he said, with a shake of his head. 

There's almost no proper discussion going on. At least in the official 

seminars. All the speeches are read and the speakers are taken from 

a prepared list. 

‘Even the interventions from the floor seem to have been rehearsed. 

This is not at all what I expected.’ 

This delegate from Kerala is by no means the only Afro-Asian 

participant who in the last few days has come face to face with 1984 

for the first time. The rigging of resolutions and committees, the 

steering of debates, and the segregation of reliable students from 
unreliable students seems to have left its general mark on the non- 
committed delegations who were the festival's prime target. 

This most serious of the Festival organizers’ errors, an excess of obvious 
control, is traceable through most of the Festival events, descriptions of 
which here follow. One British delegate who, between July 26 and August 4, 
had lost considerable of her illusions commented that the choice of ‘Peace 
and Friendship,” not “Peace and Freedom’ as a Festival slogan was no 
accident. 


MASS RALLIES AND MASS PSYCHOLOGY 

An American Festival participant writes that: 

This Festival is a fascinating example of the uses of mass propaganda 

— the large meetings, the use of paraphernalia like uniforms, flags 

and banners, the maze of propaganda pamphlets, the suave speeches, 

the inter-delegation meetings with fine food, songs, shows and 
friendship, the use of powerful lights, torches, slogans, the Festival 
song and the Festival paper which prints only the good. 

The Austrians, having experienced both Nazi and Soviet occupation, 
were well acquainted with these techniques of mass psychology and were 
immune or antagonistic to them. One Viennese, who had worked both 
against the Nazis and the Soviet occupation, commented: 

There is no difference between the totalitarianism of the Nazis and 

the totalitarianism of the Soviets. The individual is submerged in the 

mob and the mob is ruled by the few. It is the same, only the Soviets 

do it more cleverly. 

There were four major mass demonstrations at the Festival. No verbal 
description of them can communicate the feeling of being a part of them, of 
having one’s emotions massively and skillfully played upon by chanting, 
fireworks, searchlights and martial music. Some description of the demonstra- 
tions, however, may give an idea of thcir purpose and the techniques used 
to achieve it. 


The Opening 
“Opening of the VIIth World Festival of Youth and Students, Parade of 
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Charles Wiley 

Festival organizers used bunting to cover some of empty stands at opening ceremony 

but their post-Festival publicity claims the stadium “was simply jam-packed !"" Above, 
peace doves are released and delegates parade before “jam-packed” stands. 
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Delegations and Fireworks Display’’ was the title as it appeared in the 
Festival program. The 9th issue of the official newspaper, Fest/ral, colorfully 
ballyhooed this opening ceremony: 

‘The Circus is coming!" — Who does not know this cry, who can 

resist it? Circus — a magic word. What a lot it contains! Artistic 

performances that take your breath away, fantastic and fascinating 
tricks, colorful confusion, human rubber balls, men and women 
who seem to have no bones — in short, the spirit of the circus, full 

of adventure and secrets. Only rarely is it realized that behind the 

word ‘circus’ there lies above all hard work and ceaseless training. 

There was, indeed, hard work and ceaseless training behind the opening 
demonstration in the Vienna Stadium which filled all the afternoon and 
lasted far into the evening. The result was a parade of delegates lasting over 
two hours, an impressive display of cultural performances, a mass exercise 
of physical prowess and precision by 1200 Czech gymnasts and a huge 
daylight fireworks display. Frederick Brook, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, wrote on July 27: 

The Soviets appeared at their appointed place towards the end of the 

alphabetical list, but any illusions that they were just one delegation 

among many others was dispelled by the dramatic effect specially 
reserved for their entry into the arena. A thunderous daylight fireworks 
display greeted their arrival and rockets soared up into the air. 

Each rocket exploded high over the arena disgorging flags and bearing 

the Festival's motto — ‘peace and friendship’ — which drifted on 

weighted parachutes slowly down into the crowd. These effects set 
off the largely gilt model of the space rocket which was the centerpiece 

of the Soviet parade. 

After the delegations entered the stadium in the manner of an 

Olympic Games opening, there was a three and a half hour program 

of folk dances, gymnastics and fireworks. 

The post-Festival publication of the International Union of Students 
describes the opening in more partisan and emotional terms: 

Here, in the Wiener Stadium, it was the song of hope, rising from 

the African tom-toms, holding the promise of freedom for the 

Algerian people, throbbing from the guitars of the Brazilian gauchos, 

bursting the storm of applause from the spectators, climbing upwards 

with the brilliantly-colored balloons from far-off China and carried 
over the roofs of the city on the wings of hundreds of doves. Sung 

in many tongues, yet it rose in union like a thunderous, majestic 

symphony — a symphony of strings in calm confidence. 

There is disagreement as to how many people witnessed this spectacular 
opening, as there is about all statistics having to do with the Festival. In 
accordance with what seems a general rule, Communist publications have 
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exaggerated the number in attendance, the Soviet sources being highest of 
these. The August 5 issue of the Soviet paper, Pravda, says. “Well, the stands 
of the stadium, designed for 90,000 people, could not accommodate all 
those who wanted to atend the opening ceremony.” The WFDY publication, 
World Youth, however, stated in its post-Festival report that, “The stadium, 
which now seats 75,000 people and where the opening of the Festival was 
held, was simply jam-packed!" The New York Times of July 27 estimated 
that, “In the stadium stands were about 60,000 people, two-thirds of 
capacity . . .” Probably the most authoritative head-counting was that made 
by the Austrian police who kept order during the event. As published by the 
Austrian daily, Arbeiter-Zeitung, on August 5, these figures were 27,000 
spectators, 3,000 guests and 15,000 Festival participants (including the 
many East European and Soviet “tourists” or a total of 45,000. Communist 
attendance claims were no more modest or objective than their description 
of the opening as “. . . the greatest event which has ever taken place in the 
Vienna Stadium. . .” (quoted from the 9th issue of Festival). 

But even at its actual size and degree of success, the opening ceremony 
was a considerable accomplishment for the Festival organizers. Filling the 
stadium to that two-thirds capacity was no easy task, with all the Austrian 
youth organizations and nearly all the Austrian populace determined to 
boycott the Festival, including its mass events, no matter how spectacular. 
The Festival sponsors tried to ignore their absence. Says the New York Times 
of July 27, “. . . the impressarios of the show, privately furious at the 
boycott, chose to be publicly oblivious of it. ‘Vienna greets the youth of 
the world,’ the announcer kept screaming. ‘The youth of the world hails 
Vienna!’ " Also privately, the Festival organizers had imported large numbers 
of tourists from East Europe to swell the ranks of spectators. Estimates of 
their number vary from 3,000 to 10,000. Further, the Austrian Communist 
Party arranged for special trains from the Austrian provinces, and several 
thousands took advantage of this inexpensive trip to the capital. The fruits 
of their efforts together with the faithful of the 130,000 Communist Party 
members in Austria — inconsequential compared to the other political parties 
but impressive when gathered together — netted the IPC a crowd of 
respectable size. 

Altogether, the show was spectacular, a sobering tribute to the ingenuity 
and discipline of the Festival organizers. Newspapers that reported it, as 
did Le Journal d'Alger on July 28, a “crushing failure’’ were perhaps 
mixing a little wishful thinking with their journalism. It was not, however, 
to be compared with Festival openings staged in Communist countries. 
Contrary to the Soviet press and radio which proclaimed it as the greatest 
success of all the Festivals and the post-Festival publication of IUS’ 
observation that, ““. . . Take the opening of the Festival . . . I have already 
been at several Festivals and in particular at the Moscow Festival which in a 
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way, represented a climax. Well, in artistic quality and emotion, the Vienna 
program was the very best I ever saw in this field. I am saying this very 
seriously." Communist publications in non-Communist countries tended to 
be a little more realistic. The French and Italian Communist papers, 
L'Humanite and I'Unita of July 27, admitted that there was “not the same 
warmth as in Moscow’ and that the Viennese “appeared indifferent if 
not hostile.”’ 

Hostility and disinterest on the part of the Viennese was the greatest 
problem from the Festival organizers’ point of view, but there were other 
discordant notes as well. Just before the stadium program began, Austrian 
planes flew over the stadium trailing banners that read, “Remember Tibet,” 
“Remember Hungary,” and “A Festival Without Us." Even Communist 
publications cannot ignore the fact that these planes were there, but they 
protest that the banners reflected the sentiments not of the Austrian people 
but of a small “fascist” group. The post-Festival issue of the IUS magazine 
shows a cariacatured of one of these planes trailing the slogan, ‘Festival 
Without Us” in German and with a swastika painted on the tail and a 
Hitler-like man leaning out of the cockpit. Clearly, there is no in between: 
to be against Communism is to be a fascist. 

Another discordant note was the speech of the Vice-Mayor of Vienna. 
Mr. Slavik, which contained many pointed references to Austria's love of 
freedom, freedom of the press, and individual expression. The Festival 
organizers handled it nicely by turning off the public address system and 
signalling for the inevitable rhythmic clapping and shouting which drowned 
out the unwelcome sentiments. 

The grouping of delegates in the parade could be interestingly analyzed 
for political significance. The Australian daily paper, Age, reported on July 
28 that, “Albania came first, followed by Australia (about twenty-one 
members), Burma with a lone representative, a Chinese delegation several 
hundred strong, and so on in alphabetical order . . .” But the small or 
non-existent representation from some of the very Asian, African and Latin 
American countries which were the Festival's first target groups was evidenced 
by one lone marcher each for countries like Burma or Panama or Malaya, 
none from the Philippines, four from Pakistan, and so forth. In some 
instances, the IPC had tried to improve appearances with a little stagecraft. 
All the dancers and most of the marchers for Ghana — a country which had 
declined Festival attendance — were later discovered to be Nigerians. The 
total absence of the United Arab Republic was slurred over by presenting a 
group as simply “Arabs,” most of whom were members of the large Iraqi 
delegation. Some Austrian spectators were surprised to hear Indonesian and 
North Korean marchers speaking Czech: foreign students from Prague had 
been imported and costumed to swell the Asian ranks. 

Non-Communist members of some delegations, such as the Indian, Italian 
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and British, declined to parade around the stadium on the grounds that to 
do so would constitute a public display of support for the Festival. For this 
reason, only a minority of the United States delegates marched, straggling in 
a disorderly but enthusiastic clump. They met nearly head-on in mid-stadium 
with the large and impeccable ranks of the Soviet delegation and shook 
hands eagerly all around. Commented the IUS post-Festival publicity: 
*, . . as the delegation from the USA greeted that of the Soviet Union, and 
the young people embraced each other, they were cheered to the echo by the 
crowd and rising out of the faith, the flags of all nations descended from 
the sky.” 

In a way, the Festival had begun with a stalemate. The organizers had 
not filled the stadium nor covered all traces of control as they had hoped. 
Those spectators who remembered the Nazi occupation remembered these 
techniques of mass psychology all too well. By their absence in the stadium, 
by the streamered messages of planes overhead and those such as ‘Friendship 
Yes, Communism No” postered around the city, the Viennese had already 
succeeded in making their disapproval evident to uncommitted delegates 
who found it food for thought. And some delegates, even those too young 
or too isolated to have experienced other authoritarianisms, could glimpse the 
underlying control techniques: the strategic failure of loudspeakers, the 
mindless slogan-shouting, the restriction of newspapermen by omnipresent 
Festival guards, the regimentation of delegates and “tourists” from Com- 
munist countries. But the show was dazzling, well-disciplined and many 
were impressed by it. A journalist writing in the Irish Times of August 14 
observed: ‘On leaving the stadium I spoke with an Egyptian acquaintance, 
who was boundlessly enthusiastic at the beautiy of the performances. He did 
not, however, think it mattered that this cornucopia of splendid things was 
held in the hands of one who only knows the law of might.” 

Anti-Colonial Rally 

This impressively-titled “Demonstration for Friendship and Solidarity 
with the Youth of Colonial and Newly Independent Countries” was held 
on the evening of July 20 by the banks of the Danube some distance from 
the heart of Vienna. Its title reflects the first aim of the Festival: to portray 
Communism in the minds of young people from Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and the Middle East as the only defender of their own legitimate aspirations 
for self-government and economic progress. 

Many performances and speeches were scheduled, among them those of 
the Algerian, Chinese, Iraqi and Soviet delegations, but considerable rain 
and wind dampened the spirits of performers and spectators alike. The 
demonstration, scheduled to run from 8:00 to 11:00 p.m., broke up sub- 
stantially earlier. Again, the attendance estimates vary: the Volkstimme, the 
official newspaper of the Communist Party of Austria, said on July 31 that 
10,000 had attended despite the bad weather. The highest estimate by 
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observers on the scene, however, was 5,000 and most felt that the correct 
number was closer to 3,000. 

Appeals to the uncommitted and less-developed areas were evident 
throughout, according to the Voléstimme, of August 9. The main speech 
was made by the Assistant Secretary General of the Iraqi Democratic Youth 
Federation, an afhliate of WFDY, and was broadcast on August 1 by Radio 
Moscow. He declared that colonial countries could achieve their aims only 
by continual struggling and expressed great pride in the Iraqi Government's 
attitude toward the Algerian and Palestinian questions. He also spoke of the 
interest of the Iraqi Kurds in the future of those Kurds living in Turkey. 

Nearly all the non-Communists at the Festival agree with the anti-colonial 
or anti-imperialistic sentiments of those from uncommitted areas. That with 
which they did disagree at this demonstration and elsewhere was the con- 
tention that only through Communism could these goals be reached and an 
implicit approval of violent methods in achieving those goals. 

And as one disillusioned Ceylonese delegate put it: “Why are they 
afraid about their own mistakes? When I ask about East Europe or Tibet or 
Soviet minorities, they only change the subject or walk away. They don't 
know what it is to speak honestly.” 

At demonstrations like these and even in the seminars, the Festival 
organizers made it a point to allow little time for free discussion. Fostered 
instead were emotional declarations, chanting and clapping, and prepared 
resolutions designed to be used in post-Federal publicity. The Festival 
organizers were undoubtedly successful to some degree with this technique 
of one-sided emotionalism. 

The Heldenplatz Parade 
“Celebration in Honor of Friendship and Peace Amongst the Peoples, 
against Atomic Weapons, for Disarmament and Peaceful Coexistence.” 

This third parade and demonstration had the longest and most impressive 
title of all. Held in a fairly open area of downtown Vienna, it was the one 
in which the IPC's control techniques were most necessary and therefore 
most evident. 

As in the opening demonstration, the Festival organizers had arranged 
for specially inexpensive excursion trains to bring in Austrians from many 
of the provinces, and had marshalled as many of the 130,000 Austrian 
Communist Party members as possible. The August 5 edition of Prarda 
strives to make a virtue of this imported audience: 

Together with Festival participants, the demonstration was attended 

by represenatives of all provinces of Austria who arrived in special 

trains from all parts of the country. The great fraternization of more 

than 100,000 people who filled the Heldenplatz presented an 
unforgettable sight. 

The inference that the provinces of Austria had elected special represen- 
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tatives was certainly not the case. The majority of those who came were 
Communist Party members, or ordinary Austrians who had cheerfully taken 
advantage of an inexpensive trip to the city with the same apolitical aplomb 
that Soviet occupation forces had found so exasperating. Moreover, the Pratda 
attendance figure of 100,000 is exaggerated considerably. Austrian police 
counted 20,000 spectators at the peak of the demonstration in the Helden- 
platz. This program was preceded by a parade of the delegations around 
Vienna's Ring which many homeward-bound Austrians stopped to watch, 
but it is doubtful that, these casual spectators included, the total could 
have reached 100,000. 

The Neue Zircher Zeitung of August 6 reported: 

As the last ten days have shown, Festivals cannot take place on an 

iceberg . . . The march through the Ringstrasse and the demonstration 

at the Heldenplatz amounted to a sheer fiasco owing to the poor 

attendance. Austrians on the whole regarded the Festival as part of 

the reparations which had to be supplied and got over with. 

The phrase “sheer fiasco” is an over-statement for the demonstration was 
completed and did have an emotional impact on the marchers. But those watch- 
ing the parade noted that many delegates who marched took advantage of the 
confusion to drift off into the crowd before reaching the Heldenplatz, perhaps 
to take in some of the less regimented sights of Vienna. 

The Festival organizers had wisely chosen the comparatively small area 
of ‘Heros’ Place’, however, for tightly packed into it, the crowd was much 
more subject to mass psychology. The platform was flanked with costumed 
delegates holding the big white flags with the Festival emblem painted on 
them. In one part of the audience were massed Soviet delegates with miniature 
sputniks in their buttonholes and poles surmounted with white plastic peace 
doves in their hands. Hanging above it all was a large painting given to the 
Festival by Pablo Picasso. 

The post-Festival publication of TUS notes that the purpose of the 
Heldenplatz demonstration was “. . . to militate against the threat of 
atomic war,” and in spite of the Peace and Friendship theme, some of the 
delegates together with the ubiquitous Festival guards were, indeed, quite 
militant. 

During the parade into Heldenplatz, some American and British Festival 
participants raised banners bearing the slogans, “Remember Hungary,” 
“Remember Tibet," and “What About Soviet Imperialism?” The signs 
raised “ the biggest cheer of the night from the Austrian spectators’, accord- 
ing to a young British girl in the group, but their approval called the signs to 
the attention of Communist Festival guards and some husky Italian Com- 
munist delegates. 

The Glasgow—published Daily Record and Mail of August 3 reported: 

When they the Festival guards the banners, they seemed to go 
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crazy shouting: “There are the enemies!’ The Communist mobile 
squads pounced on them, beat them to the ground and tramped on 
them while a Communist band smartly played martial tunes. 
The August 3 issue of the New York Times described the fate of those 
carrying the signs who, 
. . were overpowered by a squad of Communist youths and roughed 
up... They were rescued by Austrian policemen and taken to a 


hospital for first aid . . . Three other Britons also were manhandled, 
but they escaped with help from a group of Austrian women 
spectators. 


One of the Britishers, Charles Kerrigan, of Glasgow, Scotland, was hurt 
seriously enough to be taken to the Vienna emergency hospital where doctors 
examined him for injuries caused by kicks and blows in the abdomen. 

Happening as it did in the open streets of Vienna, non-Communist 
Mewspapermen could not be kept away and this violent incident received 
considerable coverage in the press of non-Western countries as well. The 
Pakistan Times of September 15 told its readers: 

The greatest disappointment to the organizers came with the staging 

of what they had considered to be the most attractive item .. . an 

impressive parade along the Ring . . . (but) a group of young men 

joined . . . the procession holding aloft a banner with the inscription 

. ‘Tibet is not yet forgotten.’ The Communist mobile squads who were 

directing the ‘show’ suddenly noticed the objectionable banner and 

pounced on its bearers. 

As might be imagined, Communist post-Festival publicity excludes this 
kind of unfavorable incident. The post-Festival publication of IUS carries 
an article titled “Peace Rally is Festival Highlight: Viennese Warmly 
Welcome Marchers,” which states in part: 

Ask any participant to name the three most exciting Festival events 

and he will surely list among them the mass meeting at Heldenplatz 

(Hero Square) to celebrate peace among nations and to militate 

against the threat of atomic war. Many thousands of Viennese lined 

the sidewalks to cheer the marchers and one had to see the happy 
faces of the audience that shouted its encouragement, waved its 
greetings and broke through the stewards maintaining order to 
embrace and kiss a Festivalite here and there to realize that the 
Austrian people, too, love and cherish peace. No anti-Festival work 
. . could have halted that torrential march up and down Vienna's 

Ring which gave lie to their hatred and truth to the Festival spirit. 

Ask any participant in this demonstration and he will surely tell you 

that the uniting thought that ran like an electric current through 

each marching delegation was — no force on earch can stop us from 
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showing how strongly we want peace, how warmly we welcome 
friendship. 
The Closing 
The post-Festival issue of the WFDY magazine, World Youth, sums up 
the ‘Ceremonial Closing, Illumination of Rathaus and Grand Fireworks 
Display” in these words: 
The town hall was brightly illuminated. Bruno Bernini reads the 
last declaration of the International Festival Committee, words of 
peace addressed to the whole world. The spotlights cross on the white 
flag with the Festival symbol as it slowly glides down the mast. A 
song rings out from thousands of throats. There is dancing. Then 
the last handshakes. And finally departure from the Austrian friends, 
many of whom have tears in their eyes. 
The Seventh Festival has come to an end. Long live the Eighth 
Festival! 
IUS post-Festival publicity records that: 
At the closing of the Festival, on the Rathausplatz, there were so 


many people one could hardly move . . . Yes, the Festival has done 
good work. It has taken place under very special conditions and its 
influence has been tremendous. Yes . . . as a victory of the forces of 


peace among young people, it was magnificent. The road now lies 

open before us; future Festivals will take us to our goal. 

This closing demonstration took place on Tuesday night, August 4, in 
the square facing Vienna's City Hall. If “one could hardly move,” it was 
only in that portion of the square close to the bandstand where some 10,000 
delegates and East European “tourists’’ stood watching performances by 
small ensembles from the Leningrad Ballet, the Peking Opera and other 
prize-winners in the cultural demonstrations. Lining the stage were a row 
of delegates holding white Festival flags, and in the audience, regiments of 
Communist-country delegates held up the Communist flags or lighted plastic 
reproductions of the Red star which tops the towers of the Kremlin. Behind 
them stood a spotty crowd of Austrian spectators, some just curious, others 
the faithful few marshalled by the IPC. The Volkstimme of August 6 
reported that 10,000 Viennese watched the closing ceremony. Estimates of 
most independents present centered around 5,000. 

The lack of enthusiasm here — even on the part of the Communist 
delegates and Festival personnel themselves — was a marked contrast to 
the precision and optimism in the Vienna Stadium ten days before. The 
handclapping, the rhythmic, belligerent shouting of ‘Frieden, Freundschaft,” 
the searchlights, billowing flags and martial music were all there, but “Ten 
Days of Stalinism’’ had dissipated the energies of the controllers and the 
patience of the controlled. Many delegates had already left, others did not 
come. 
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At the end of the cultural show, Bruno Bernini, then President of 
WEDY, stepped forward to read the final statistics of the Festival. He 
declared that 18,000 young men and women had attended from 112 
countries representing 1,200 organizations and that over 1,000,000 Austrians 
had attended the various Festival events, figures that most in the audience 
knew to be exaggerated. 

An Egyptian observer, writing in the August 19 issue of the Cairo 
paper, Akher Saa, comments: 

On the last day of the conference, all the delegations held a big 

demonstration in Rathaus square in Vienna and gave performances . . . 

the citizens of Vienna coldly stood watching . . . An old Austrian 

man standing beside me looked at.me and said: “The Communists 

as usual stir up a big commotion.’ . . . ‘We are a neutral country, 

but we hate Communism above everything else, because we know 

Communism well.’ 

Undaunted, the post-Festival edition of the IUS News Service declares: 

As the loudspeakers relayed Strauss waltzes, the Festival participants 

went back to their busses accompanied by the people of Vienna who 

gathered around them, shook hands with them, embraced them, and 
with tears in the eyes of many said goodbye. 

But many present noted that the Festival, which had been going steadily 
downhill in success and enthusiasm during its ten days’ duration, had closed 
without enthusiasm and without violence. In the words of one delegate, 
it ended, “. . . not with a bang but a fizzle.” 


SEMINARS AND PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 

These meetings played as important a part in carrying the message of 
the Festival as did the mass meetings and demonstrations in setting its mood. 
The post-Festival issue of World Youth, the magazine of WFDY, says in 
its final-page ‘summing up” that “there were thirteen professional and 
twelve amateur interest group meetings; in addition, four student seminars, 
nineteen scientific lectures . . .” In fact, quite a few of these meetings were 
cancelled or cut short due to poor attendance. Nonetheless, there were at 
least four taking place during each full day of the Festival, and their subjects 
varied impressively from colonialism to leather tanning and from the role 
of students in scciety to esperanto. 

Most bore the exterior marks of democratic procedure — a chairman, 
representatives from each country present allowed to speak for equal time, 
amendments to resolutions offered from the floor, simultanous translation 
of speeches into several major languages. But all shared a ubiquitous 
and tough partisan control — chairmen who called on appointed speakers 
giving prepared speeches, resolutions and amendments alike mimeographed 
and put into press releases before they had even been read to the seminars, 
films quickly brought in for showing when free discussion broke out and 
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simultaneous translation systems that were short-circuited by non-Communist 
sentiments — a control which varied in obviousness as the necessity of 
squelching opposition varied. When non-Communists were allowed to speak, 
it was usually as a token testimony to the non-partisan nature of the meeting. 
But this did not happen often, for such independents often called attention 
to Communist colonialism and other inadmissable topics. 

The control was not perfect. The chairman could sometimes be embarassed 
or confused or forced into letting non-Communists speak. It seems fair 
to say, however, that when non-Communists were allowed to make more 
that token statements, when free discussion did break out, it was in spite 
of the Festival organizers’ plans, not because of them. 

Partisanship began with the selection of those delegates allowed to attend 
the seminars. Many had been designated in advance, many more were 
assigned at the last minute, but in both categories, there were only enough 
from the so-called ‘Western’ countries to create the appearance of repre- 
sentivity. The non-Communists made really welcome were those from the 
Asian, African, Latin American and Middle East whom the Festival 
organizers wished to court. But when, as happened on occasion, these truly 
uncommitted delegates indulged in discussion that was too free for the 
Festival organizers’ comfort they, too, were discouraged from participation. 

Attendance was restricted in many ways. The credentials of non- 
Communist delegates were checked at the door and sometimes challenged 
whereas “‘tourists’’ from Communist countries with no delegate status were 
freely admitted. Addresses and hours of seminar meetings were often given 
incorrectly to those not among the chosen, and they were encouraged to 
go instead to the large cultural shows where their presence could be made 
more passive. Guards at a seminar entrance often said ‘no room’ to 
American and West European delegates while allowing others to enter freely. 

Poorly attended meetings kept ‘the Festival organizers from pleading 
lack of space too often, however, and many of the more persistent Americans 
and other non-Communists were able to gain admittance. Others added 
imagination to their persistence and got in by making an issue of it in front 
of those delegates from the uncommitted countries whom the Festival 
organizers wished to impress. In one case, a member of the Indian delegation 
who sympathized with American dithculties walked back and torth throughout 
the first ten minutes of the seminar asking the Austrian Communist guards 
at the door, “why don’t you let in my friends when you have admitted me?’, 
and got the embarrassed guard to admit a dozen Americans. Americans 
used their knowledge of Russian or of the Festival psychology (one American 
reported, “if you breezed in as if you were a big-shot Communist, they 
were afraid to stop you") to bewilder the guards. An Indian observer, 
writing in The New Socialist, noted: 

The organizers saw to it that trouble-makers in the different delega- 
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tions were kept away from controversial seminars. So tickets to 

seminars were hard to get whereas cultural shows were open to all. 

The American got over this, at least once, by making one of their 

members, of Chinese origin, speak in Chinese. When the Austrian 

guard at the gate asked for the ticket, the American said something 

in Chinese which, for what I know, nobody fathomed. So he was 

allowed in. 

Efforts of the Festival organizers to the contrary, however, some 
Americans and other non-Communists were able to participate in the 
seminars and helped to encourage free discussion there. As a result, more 
than a half-dozen seminars in Vienna deviated from plan whereas at the 
Sixth Festival in Moscow, only one, a philosophy seminar in which the 
Polish delegates questioned the Soviet practice of Marxism, got out of 
control and further sessions of it were cancelled. 


“Economic, Political and Cultural Problems of Colonial and Under- 


developed Countries and the Role of Students in their Solution” 
This seminar was of obvious importance to the Festival organizers and 


one cited by many delegates as an unforgettable and supremely frustrating 
experience. It was conducted in three sessions of at least three hours each. 
The clear message of all the speakers was that only in Communism could 
colonial and under-developed areas find dignity, economic advancement and 
freedom from oppression. 

The second session of this colonialism seminar was the most important, 
largely due to the unscheduled appearance of Paul Robeson. After speeches 
by two young men from Laos who deplored the fact that their country had 
become free from France only to be caught in the grip of American economic 
imperialism, a fiery speech from a Jordanian who said “West Germany and 
Israel are tools of the imperialists and we will never recognize such govern- 
ments,” and a tirade from a young man from Martinique against the 
“French, U. S., and English betrayal of my country through control of its 
economy,” Robeson entered rather dramatically from the back of the room. 
There was a standing, cheering ovation as he made his way to the platform. 
He introduced himself by saying that his own father had been a slave and 
that he was proud to consider himself as “African American.” Addressing 
himself to the subject of the seminar, he said, “How can America give 
full support to freedom for Africa and Asia when 18 million of my brothers 
in America are in chains?” and elaborated on this theme. He continued 
with his topic of colonialism, saying that America was comparable to South 
Africa in its racist policy since ‘'we were not freed in 1863, and the Negroes 
today only hope to be free by 1963. I doubt that they will be.” He added, 
“Africa, you must decide how you will go, but remember this — but for 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, you would not even have a 
chance to discuss your problems . . . the socialist countries are the cause of 
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the Supreme Court decision on segregation.” He stated further that the U. &. 
foreign policy is ‘‘predicated on a kind of revival of fascism’’ but that the 
Communist world stands on guard to see that “fascism will not be revived.” 
He had, he said, “felt like a full human being only when I stood on 
Soviet soil in 1934 for the first time,” He closed on a high emotional pitch, 
declaring that “We live in a historic period, not in a period of feudalism, 
not slavery, when men will be free, free, free!"’ The cheers were long and 
wild. Americans, among them Negroes, who rose to refute the picture that 
Robeson had presented of the American racial problem were shouted down, 
and when they persisted in trying to speak, the chairman stated firmly that 
“Mr. Robeson has come here as a guest of the Festival. Therefore there 
will be no comments on his speech.” 

Later, a group of four American Negroes protested strongly to the 
pfess against Robeson’s exaggerations, and their story was widely carried. 
Another famous American Negro singer, Ella Fitzgerald, in Vienna for a 
non-Festival performance, was quoted by a Lima paper, La Tribuna of 
August 14th, as saying: “We repudiate renegades. Many problems have to 
be overcome, but we hate Judases who have no right to speak.” 

Mr. Robeson’s speech did not go unchallenged, but there is no doubt 
that the seminar succeeded in helping to identify Communism with freedom 
in the minds of some of those from dependent or newly independent countries. 

Many Americans have written of their feelings, sitting in a hall 
crowded with Asians and Africans, listening to their enthusiastic reception 
of Mr. Robeson’s misrepresentations, though several commented that, 
surveying the crowded room, it seemed that the Festival organizers, made 
cautious by outbreaks against ‘‘Communist imperialism’ at other meetings 
and demonstrations, had packed this one with Asians and Africans already 
committed to them, thereby losing some impact on the truly uncommitted. 
However, this seminar’s form and content were typical of what the Festival 
organizers often attempted and less often achieved. The system of letting 
each delegate from each country speak for five minutes had maintained the 
appearance of fair play while the chairman, by recognizing only pre- 
determined delegates and by controlling the public address and translation 
systems, maintained absolute authority. Emotionalism was encouraged and 
procedure was used only negatively to keep undesirables from speaking. 

But even this seminar included some uncomfortable moments for its 
officials. At the following day's session, the chairman did recognize a young 
African youth leader, Joseph K. Nyerere of Tanganyika brother of the 
Nationalist leader, Julius Nyerere. Nyerere was not a delegate to the Festival, 
nor was he a British imperialist or a Russian Communist. He was in Vienna, 
and being “the wearer of the shoe you have been discussing for the past two 
days,” had decided to speak. He said that he was glad to see “ the condemna- 
tion of the bad deeds of the colonialists” but wondered “why don’t you sug- 
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gest to us a method by which we can win our freedom and independence” 
instead of only quoting history. ““ Any fool can read and understand history," 
he said, but “it is of no use telling me what the British or the French did to 
our forefathers during the slave trade. This will only make the situation 
worse.” He deplored the fact that ". . . all the speakers yesterday were allowed 
to say the bad deeds of the British, French and Americans, and when one did 
try to mention the bad deeds of the Russians, he was stopped and made to 
keep quiet . . . Is this the freedom you have been advocating? I was doubly 
shocked when a young girl pointed out what is happening in Tibet now, and 
at once a fellow from China stood and said that it was an internal affair . . . 
Why did not one of you stand and say that South Africa was an internal 
problem? . . . Please, we young people should see the world as it is . . . As 
far as African problems are concerned, I lastly say that if you have nothing 
more to give Africa but history which creates hatred and bitterness on the 
continent, I earnestly ask you to mind your own affairs. . .” 
Agriculture, Young Girls and Films 

More blatant tactics were adopted to suppress controversy in other 
seminars, such as a “meeting of Young Agricultural Workers .. .” An 
American participant, Anita Tanner of Van Wert, Ohio, went to this 
seminar to which she had been promised entry, bringing with her discussion 
materials on American agriculture. (The distribution of such materials, 
printed resolutions, etc., was a regular feature of the seminars, though always 
the Festival-approved variety.) The materials Miss Tanner carried were 
non-political copies of a booklet called “A Guide to Agriculture in the 
U. S." put out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture but one of the 
ubiquitious Festival guards, seeing that it was not Festival literature, asked 
to see her delegate’s card and confiscated it. He tried to take the booklets 
away as well and when she resisted, slapped her across the face hard enough 
to keep her face swollen many hours later. The incident was reported by the 
news services, and was the kind of obvious violence that did irreparable harm 
to the impression of ‘Peace and Friendship” the Festival sponsors tried to 
create, but it is an indication of the lengths to which the IPC and their 
Festival police force would go to protect their carefully-staged seminars. 

At a seminar on the role of women, a Latin-American speaker said that 
the laws for the protection of women in her country were not enforced, a 
Chinese woman spoke of the great strides toward equality of women in New 
China, and a Soviet speaker, in a voice that shook the hall, said ‘‘we have laws 
and they are all enforced. The Soviet Union represents the first real opportun- 
ity for women to fulfill themselves.” The chairman then requested amend- 
ments to resolutions about to be voted upon, though the resolutions themselves 
had not been read. A Czechoslovak delegate immediately read a prepared 
amendment stating that “‘ov/y in socialist countries have women gained full 
legal protection and equal rights.” The amendment and all the resolutions 
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were accepted unanimously and will probably be appearing, together with a 
number of equally legitimate resolutions, in the post-Festival literature of 
WFDY and IUS. 

The announcement of a seminar on “The Young Film Artist and the 
World Today’ had said that films made by student participants would be 
shown and criticized, but the three films shown were all products of 
professional film companies. Afterward, a pre-selected group of delegates 
was taken into another room for their discussion and bewildered outsiders 
were left behind without apology or discussion. 

The UNESCO Seminar: 

“Local Aspects of International Economic and Cultural Cooperation within 
the framework of the UN and its Specialized Agencies. 

Careful wording of the Festival program’s announcement of ‘‘A series of 
events in connection with the Major-Project of UNESCO for mutual apprecia- 
tion of cultural values in the Orient and in the West" — gives the impression 
that the Festival has the endorsement of UNESCO. In fact, UNESCO in no way 
endorsed or supported the Festival, and both WFDY and IUS have had their 
Consultative Status with the United Nations’ agencies withdrawn because of 
their record as Communist front groups. 

This seminar, however, was announced in IPC press releases and has 
been advertised in post-Festival literature to give the impression that IUS 
and WFDY are connected with UNESCO. The only truth to this was a 
brief speech at one session of this seminar given by Pierre Francois, a 
UNESCO employee, who kept pointedly to factual descriptions of the 
subject at hand, with no hint of support for the Festival, IUS or WFDY. 
But the fact of his presence is being used, in spite of his care in speaking, 
a tactic which may serve to discredit the Festivals still further with the 
UN and its agencies. Other seminar speakers — a Pole, a Czechoslovak, 
several East Germans and a Venezuelan Communist — used the name of 
UNESCO in a misleading fashion. According to some delegates, the seminar 
itself was “disappointingly dull,” but there is little doubt that it contributed 
to Festival prestige in the eyes of those who did not know the facts of 
UNESCO's position. 

“‘Atomic Energy Today and Tomorrow” 

This seminar deviated spectacularly from the Communist plan. It began 
with a 75-minute report given by Professor George Vinogradov of the Soviet 
Academy of Science. Such long prepared speeches were standard methods 
of precluding discussion, but in answer to questions asked after the speech, 
Jack Ransahoff, a young American nuclear engineer, was able to speak. He 
told of the United States’ efforts and accomplishments toward the peaceful 
use of atomic energy with an objectivity which his audience recognized and 
respected. 

When he had spoken for nearly ten minutes to an attentive audience, 
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the chairman, who had grown increasingly discomfited at this development, 
asked that he sit down. Ransahoff suggested that those present in the 
seminar vote on whether or not they wished him to continue. Several 
participants spoke up in favor of letting him go on, and the chairman, aware 
that such a vote might show the extent of opposition in the audience, allowed 
him to finish. He was greeted by applause from the many delegates present. 

A German student, rose to speak. He accused "a speaker at this seminar” 
of having abused its scientific purpose by using it as a platform for political 
propaganda. There was silence in the room and the chairman, thinking he 
was referring to the American who had just spoken, allowed him to continue. 
But having finished his condemnation of the unnamed speaker, he swung 
around to point an accusing finger at Professor Vinogradov. There was an 
audible intake of breath at the young German's boldness, then a burst of 
applause from some members of the audience and stoney silence from the 
East Europeans and Soviets. The German, a Munich University law student 
named Armin Pollmann, and the American Jack Ransahoff had succeeded 
in breaking, at least for a short period, the partisan discipline of the Festival. 
Many not present at the seminar heard the story by word of mouth, and 
Americans read of it in the New York Times of July 20th under the heading 
“Soviet Professor Loses Debate with U.S. Engineer at Red Fete.” 


‘'The Democratization and Reform of Higher Education”’ 
This seminar deviated from plan as well, though not so spectacularly. 
In its second session, Mal Rivkin, an American Festival participant from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts who had managed to get his name included in 
the roster the previous day, gave a speech on education in the United States. 
He contrasted a real educational program, with room for criticism, imagin- 
ation and change, to a program which was more of indoctrination than 
education. He outlined the American system, emphasizing its freedom from 
political control, free choice of subjects and opportunities to change area 
of specialization. A journalist who was present from the Dutch newspaper 
Algemeen Handeslblad said of Rivkin’s speech: 
He was calm, level-headed and sincere. He had close-cropped hair, 
and a calm clear voice which could be heard in the farthest corners of 
the room. He spoke in the language of the Festival and began by 
calling all those present his best friends. He declared that the cause of 
peace and friendship was close to his heart and that this was why 
he stood at this rostrum here in Vienna. Then he came to his subject, 
cited statistics, underlined the freedom of the American student, 
discussed the number of university graduates in the United States, 
and made comparisons with the Soviet Union. He talked of the 
ideological background of American education, emphasizing that its 
goal was to further the happiness of the individual rather than the 
power of the state. 
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He recalled John Stuart Mill who had written that a nation of poor 

Socrates was far preferable to a land of prosperous pigs. But, he said, 

we fully believe in the right of every land to independently determine 

its internal affairs, including its educational system. In closing, he 

emphasized peace and friendship once again. There was thunderous 

applause. Not a person in that room, regardless of the party to which 

he belonged, failed to understand that for one moment the peoples 

democratic theme of the festival was profoundly shaken. 
“Problems of Contemporary Literature” 

For most of this seminar, speakers from East Europe and the Soviet 
Union spoke of the virtues of the Communist system and of the truly free 
and great literature it produced. A Soviet speaker, for instance, defended 
his country’s treatment of Pasternak by saying that Dr. Zhivago was simply 
not good literature and that Soviet publishers had made a free decision not 
to publish it. He justified the imprisonment of Deri and other Hungarian 
writers, calling their books “‘anti-popular writings.”” 

But these opinions did not go unchallenged. An Argentinian objected to 
the Marxist concept of the inseparability of art and politics. One American 
participant, Cliff Thompson, expressed surprise that the Soviet Union had 
applauded one of its citizens who had won the Nobel Prize in science 
while terming the Nobel Prize for literature that was awarded to Pasternak 
a Western propaganda measure. He continued, “I feel that a writer is not 
truly a writer for the people unless, as part of the people, he is allowed to 
say what he feels in his own heart . . . Poetry is a flower which grows only 
in a free soil.” Another American stated that no society is perfect and that 
responsible criticism is the primary way in which a society can improve 
itself. He wondered aloud why the Soviet Union had not published one 
basic criticism of its social, economic or political system. 

Judging from the applause that followed these speakers, there was 
some support of their sentiments among those in the audience. A Soviet 
speaker, the author of the song, “Democratic Youth,” tried to repair the 
damage by an attack on the immorality of American comics and other 
popular literature, and commented directly on the “biased” choice of 
American speakers. But again, the message of the Festival had been 
challenged. 

‘Nature and Man in the Light of the Achievements of Con- 


temporary Science, Technology and Philosophy" 
At this impressively-titled seminar, the main discussion-stifling speech 


was given by an Austrian Marxist professor. He spoke long and obscurely 
on the intricacies of Marxist philosophy, but made his point more clear 
toward the end when he drew a verbal line between the free countries of 
the Communist bloc and those countries outside which had still to be 
liberated. | His argument was that only in a socialist society could 
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scholarship reach its fullest flowering. It was apparent when he finished 
that a large part of the audienece did not agree with him. A West German 
student phrased his objections to Marxist philosophy as a question. A 
Senegalese student submitted that the professor had not studied Marx carefully 
and an Indian participant expressed his unhappiness that the only philosophy 
discussed in a philosophy scminar should be that of Marx. Other of the 
nearly thirty questioners were squelched by the chairman and by Communists 
in the audience. One participant reported that “More than half of the 
audience whistled and shouted, and I was then asked to repeat the question 
four times. Each time the translation was more confusing, and I finally 
gave up.” 

The Austrian professor, however, had the last word. These questions, he 
said, indicated “that some of the people in the room have the wrong point 
of view.” 


Young Chemical and Petrol Workers" 

This meeting, one of the many “professional” discussion groups, was 
held in two sessions on July 29. It was attended largely by young Communists 
who condemned the working conditions in their non-Communist homelands, 
and workers from Communist countries who praised the working conditions 
and industrial accomplishments of the Socialist Camp. 

A clear exception to this pattern was Fred Pryor, an American participant 
and a former employee of an American chemical firm. He spoke of the 
achievements of the American chemical industry and of its good working 
conditions, but devoted most of his speech to the mutual problem facing 
young chemical workers all over the world: the eradication of poverty 
through the increase of international technological cooperation. He asked 
that the seminar make specific proposals toward this method of furthering 
peace and friendship rather than concentrating solely on condemnation or 
praise of political systems. His comments were ignored by the other speakers, 
but when he spoke again in the same vein at the afternoon session, an 
East German delegate voiced the interesting opinion that the purpose of 
the Festival was not to work out the solution to problems but to exchange 
experiences. The concluding speaker, a Soviet delegate, closed with the 
non-sequitur that it was quite apparent all the delegates with the exception 
of the United States speaker were in favor of increasing peace and friendship 
through Youth Festivals. He then presented a gift to the chairman and 
closed the meeting. 

Although his speech was a very small part of the mecting and its 
immediate reception discouraging, Fred Pryor and others present felt that 
the numbers of delegates who surrounded him for an hour after the session 
with questions on various American policies were evidence that his words 
had made an impact. 
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“The Role of Students and Their Organizations in Society"’ 

Many of the delegates working to be heard in spite of seminar controls 
found that concrete and immediate issues aroused more interest than 
generalities. A young Englishman who managed to speak briefly in this 
seminar pointed out that a student, to best fill his role in society, must have: 

. . the liberty to question all he sees, and to try to prove to his 
fellows and betters that there remains yet a better path of action... 

to work actively towards an atmosphere in which no man is penalized 

in any way for his opinions . . . second, the need for free access to 

all facts . . . Thirdly, the student needs the experience gained from 

working among his fellow men. But for all this to be possible, not 

only must there by no oppression, but the Government must actively 
aim at general freedom and cooperate through subsidies. Thus the 

Sudanese [a previous speaker] and we English students can join 

hand in hand in condemning the trial and imprisonment of five 

students from Dresden in the DDR four months ago, who voiced their 
opinion on social and economic matters, who spoke out firstly for 
freedom of thought and speech in all East German universities, 
thus implying it to be quite non-existent; secondly, for the freedom 

of movement from one university to another . . . thirdly, for the 

abolition of police supervision by which these students found 

themselves oppressed. 

An East German delegate answered him saying that those imprisoned 
students had “tried to impose their views against the interests of peace,” 
but weakly. The young Englishman had made an impression because he 
described an immediate example of students’ lack of liberty, in the language 
of unity and idealism rather than debating or argumentative terms. 
‘‘Meeting of Young Journalists” 

This seminar touched an issue most immediate to Festival participants 
and was therefore perhaps the most disastrous to Festival discipline. 

Freedom of the press was the keynote of the meeting, and numerous 
speakers had paid unstinting tribute to the truth and freedom of newspapers 
in “the socialist camp,” while the “capitalist’’ or “NATO” press was depicted 
as being completely controlled by “big business and warmongers.” 

Walter Pincus, a young American newspaperman from Washington, D.C., 
managed to break through these generalities with a specific example, the 
complete lack of freedom of the press at the Festival itself. The following 
is an excerpt from his description of the session. 

I personally took part in the journalism seminar. It was held in a 

narrow conference room on the second floor of a theatre building. 

Close to 45 were present, seated around both sides of a U-shaped 

table with the chairman and his festival aides in the middle. At each 

place were earphones and a language selector to permit listening in 
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French, English, Russian, German, and Spanish. At one side of the 
room in an alcove sat-a row of translators and elaborate Soviet 
electronic equipment which controlled the translation machinery and 
recording devices. Every word spoken was taken down on tape and 
Radio Moscow gave extensive coverage to the Festival. 

The translation was so arranged that the speaker's native language was 
translated into German, and Russians then took the German and 
translated it into the other languages. This gave the Soviets continuous 
control over what was heard by a majority of the listeners. 

I had obtained an invitation to the seminar and, forsaking coat and 
tie, had come to the meeting in a sport shirt and fatigue pants, 
hoping to pass the test as a pro-Communist U.S. delegate, thereby 
enhancing my chances to speak. While another delegate talked, I 
approached the chairman and requested the opportunity to be heard. 
He smiled and put my name next on the list. . . . 

I spoke from notes hastily drawn but my idea was a simple one. I 
recalled that earlier speakers said they were strongly for freedom 
of the press. I told the audience that before we could talk about this 
problem in other parts of the world, we should tackle it at the Festival, 
itself. 

The Festival organizers, I said, prevented circulation of any but the 
official Festival newspaper on festival grounds. I attacked this practice, 
saying that I had hoped to read “Prarda" and other Soviet papers 
and then quoted what the Venezualean had said in opening the session. 
Western newsmen, particularly from the U.S., had been forcibly 
prevented from covering meetings of the U.S. participants, I reminded 
them, attacking this Festival practice with words the Czech had used. 
By this time the room had grown silent. I had been speaking slowly 
so the translation would be easier. Suddenly one of the Festival aides 
halted me and asked for my delegate's card. I offered no objection, 
showed it to him, but at the same time announced to the seminar that I 
had been questioned, apparently because what I was saying was not 
what the IPC wanted them to hear. 1 raised the question as to why 
the previous speakers had not been asked to show their cards. 

My listeners talked among themselves for a moment, my card was 
returned and I continued. From that point, however, the German 
translation became spotty, I was later told, and the French halted 
altogether. 

I concluded by noting that the Festival organizers also refused to 
permit free distribution of literature which did not have their approval 
and added that I hoped this practice would change. All declarations 
on press freedom, 1 ended, would be just propaganda if the Festival 
itself continued its oppressive ways. 
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Following my speech, the chairman announced that my resolutions 
to be offered at the meeting would have to come from the chair, and 
with that he adjourned the session for lunch. 

While eating, we prepared a resolution based on the speech and 
returned to the meeting to present it to the chairman. We also 
brought with us the anti-Communist festival newspaper printed by 
the Austrian youth organizations who boycotted the Festival itself. 
As they were passed around the room, a Communist woman 
functionary let out a scream and began racing about tearing up the 
papers. A Festival aide cornered me and accused me of trying to break 
up the ‘‘peaceful meeting.” He asked if I had been sent by the FBI. 
The first afternoon speaker was the editor of "Komsomolskaya Pavda,” 
the official newspaper of the Soviet Young Communist League. . . 
He opened with an attack on my speech, questioning whether the 
reason I wanted all papers distributed was to permit the sex and crime 
stories in Western newspapers to be circulated among the youth of 
the ‘socialist’ countries. He later added that there was freedom of 
the press at the Festival. “You are free to read or not to read the 
Festival newspaper.” 

A fellow American, Phil Cronin, a lawyer from Cambridge, Mass., 
forced his way to the speaker's microphone and offered our festival 
press freedom resolution. 

The seminar chairman then began a policy of calling spokesmen 
from all countries present to give their views. The rote of speeches 
dragged on interrupted only by a Swiss and an Irishman, both of 
whom took up our position. 

Finally the chairman rose to announce that there would be no 
resolutions voted upon, that instead this had been solely a working 
meeting of newspapermen. He adjourned the session one hour before 
its scheduled concluding time, thereby preventing two other 
Americans from speaking. 

The communist inability to counter our resolution and the obvious 
mis-statements in rebuttal gave me renewed vigor that non-communists 
could score at such meetings and that, when confronted with difficult 
Propositions, the communists were not as unerring as they would have 
you believe. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
The identification of IUS and WFDY as Communist organizations had 


harmed their effectiveness in uncommitted areas. Consequently, analysts of 
Communist affairs had predicted that, on the youth and student front as 
elsewhere, the Communists would try to form new, regional organizations 
which would be less identified with Communism and therefore more effective. 


The Festival pursued this objective by arranging four regional meetings 
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which could be used as bases or at least justifications of future regional 
organizations and regional festivals. (Some of the results of this plan are 
discussed in Part V.) 

An examination of these regional meetings reveals a significant emphasis 
on Latin America. The “Regional Meeting of Students and Youth from 
Latin America” lasted for several hours on each of two days, July 28 and 
29, and a second special conference for “Young Writers from Latin 
America” was held for a full day on August 3. Africa was the only other 
region having a two-day mecting, and no other regional writers’ conference 
was held. With important countrics of Asia, Africa and the Middle East 
boycotting the Festival, Latin America was clearly the area in which such 
meetings would be the most feasible and profitable. 

Other regional mectings were one-day affairs: delegates from the 
Caribbean met on August !, from the Arab countries on August 2 and 
from the Pacific Region countries on August 3. Certainly, the absence of 
an Asian area mecting testifies to the Festival's lack of success in soliciting 
attendance there. 

The Festival organizers had judyed their arca of influence correctly: 
the Latin American meeting proved to be one of their most successful 
Festival events. It made good use of Latin American resentment, frequently 
justified, of exploitation by American and other foreign business interests as 
well as by local dictators. 

An observer reported that “decidedly the most important sub-theme was 
the expression of solidarity with the Cuban Revolution — even to the extent 
of organizing student and youth troops — which most of the Latin Americans 
certainly expected to be the next victim of American imperialism. Virtually 
none of these people were aware that the FEU (The National Union of 
Students of Cuba) is not participating in the Festival; when so informed, 
they refused to believe it.” 

The session began with performances of songs and dances from Argentina 
and Uruguay. The songs were dedicated to the peons, to the Cuban 
Revolution, to land reform, etc., and response was enthusiastic. This 
entertainment was followed by a keynote speaker, Fabricio Ojera, a member 
of the Venezuelan Chamber of Deputies. He demanded regional solidarity 
against the “common problems’’ of exploitation by “‘large capital,” ‘Creole 
imperialism,” United States political intervention, inconsistency of the United 
States policy in Guatemala as compared to the invasion of the Dominican 
Republic, betrayal by the Organization of American States which was termed 
“slave of the United States,’ and so forth. In the second session, the need for 
common defense against the United States was discussed at greater length. 

A resolution was discussed, and it was decided that it should include 
the following elements: an affirmation of the necessity of achieving economic 
liberty, land reform and unity against imperialism, a suggestion that all 
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Latin American youth and student organization form one vast movement in 
order to educate other national elements in opposition to economic imperialism 
and oligarchic oppression and to work for a better standard of living for 
youth, and a provision for a future Latin American Festival with Cuba, 
Chile, Argentina and Venezuela in charge of the preparations. 

Later the chairman, a Chilean IPC member, said he had summarized the 
meeting in a general resolution. He explained that the meeting could 
suggest but not finalize resolutions, read only the introduction — a statement 
that Latin Americans at the Seventh World Youth Festival obviously want 
unity — and announced that he would add to the resolution all the suggestions 
made during the meeting. There was applause and the meeting was dismissed. 
No one seemed concerned at having given support to a resolution which 
they had not even heard. 

An experience of the observer who reported on the meeting throws an 
interesting light on its character. In advance of the meeting, one of the 
lesser IPC workers had told him exactly what would take place there. Not 
surprisingly, the prediction was accurate. 

Though only a fraction of the Latin American Festival participants — 
about 200 — had been present, the meeting was successful. It had authorized 
a resolution and would be a useful justification of future WFDY activity 
in Latin America. Only on the question of a site for the regional WFDY 
meeting had their been any disagreement: more independent Latin Americans 
wished to have it in Caracas while the Communists favored Havana. 

Similarly, resolutions “passed by the Latin American journalists’ 
supported the formation of a Communist front Latin American Writers’ 
Association. 

The African regional meeting was a less obvious endorsement of the 
Communist political line for many of the speakers had come to the Festival 
primarily to use it as a forum in which the cause of African nationalism 
might be furthered and were too sophisticated to allow that cause to be 
used completely for partisan purposes. Their suggestions, consequently, 
centered on the channelling of activity through existing organizations rather 
than the creation of new ones. Most admaant in supporting this course of 
action was the CJA. (Conseil de Jeunesse Africaine) which, though not 
averse to lending its name in support of the Festival, did not wish to 
surrender its own authority to that of IUS and WFDY. A CJA representative 
suggested that his organization enlarge its membership to include all of 
Africa. In the face of this, no new regional organization was proposed. 

Only about 70 people were present from Algeria, Senegal, Camaroons, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Togoland, Nyasaland, Madagascar, Sudan and Guinea. 
Also attending were members of FEANF (Federation of Black African 
Students in France), an organization of about 5,000 members and a 
member of IUS since 1956. One African estimated that about a dozen of 
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those present had been or were currently students in East Europe or the 
Soviet Union. 

Nonetheless, most of the African Youth present seemed grateful for the 
Opportunity to come together at the Festival. Though more aware of the 
partisan nature of the Festival than the Latin Americans, they were far more 
concerned with support for their cause than the reasons why it was offered. 

“The Meeting of Youth and Students of the Pacific’ was one which 
slipped up by publishing its resolutions before the meeting itself had been 
held. The main theme of the discussion was how to “keep the Pacific Ocean 
pacific,” and about 50 Festival participants were reportedly present, largely 
Japanese, none of whom seemed concerned that their decisions had been 
pre-determined. 

The meetings of participants from the Arab countries suffered greatly 
by the absence of the single largest group, the United Arab Republic. Iraqis 
and other Arabs were much in evidence but without the UAR, a regional 
organization or Festival could hardly be suggested. 

INTER-DELEGATION MEETINGS 

An Arab participant made the following comment on the complex of 
inter-delegation meetings in which he had taken part: 

From a political point of view, there were the meetings between the 

various delegations. These took place in the morning and at each 

meeting speeches were given which had as their aim the condemning 

of American capitalism and imperialism, the eulogizing of Com- 

munism and of Russia, and the brotherhood of all peoples in peace 

and friendship. (Translated from the French.) 

The prepared resolutions and speeches from these meetings have provided 
material for numerous broadcasts by Radio Moscow and articles in Pravda, 
TUS and WFDY publications, etc. 

In order to ensure support of these resolutions, delegates attending the 
meetings were pre-selected. This was especially necessary with delegates from 
“Western” countries, not all of whom could be expected to approve 
denunciations of their governments. This pre-selection was often accomplished 
through the use of “sign-up” lists. (An American participant commented, 
“No matter how early I went to sign up, the list was filled with names of 
‘reliables,’ sometimes all in the same handwriting. They let all of us go 
meet the Soviets. I guess they figured the Soviets were immune.”) In the 
case of uncommitted area delegation meetings, the resolutions were more 
restricted to legitimate grievances likely to win the support of everyone. 

Once at the delegation meetings, the time was taken up by prepared 
speeches, the serving of refreshments, entertainment and a formal exchange 
of gifts, delegation badges and pleasantries. Many non-Communists com- 
plained that there was little provision or opportunity for informal discussion. 
The only thing desired of ‘““Western”’ participants was a kind of confessional 
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speech condemning the colonial and imperialistic policies of their govern- 
ments and proclaiming their opposition to them. The clear implication was 
that the peoples of the world would unite in the fight against imperialism 
and for Communism as soon as their reactionary governments were gone. 

An example of this pattern was the meeting between the delegations of 
Spain, Cuba and the United States. The meeting had not been announced to 
the non-select, i.e., non-Communists. However, one such American, Michael 
McNulty of New York City, was especially interested in meeting Cuban 
delegates and managed to joint the other American participants on their way 
to the meeting. (The sign-up list had been, as usual, pre-filled.) Once there, 
he listened to the Cuban delegate and the member of the Spanish delegation 
(an exile living in Paris) talk about their hopes for the future of democracy 
in their countries. Their speeches were not unreasonable or violent but the 
Cuban did refer to what he felt to be a lack of sympathy in the United 
States for his revolution and its leaders. The next speaker, an American girl 
from New York City, condemned the policy of her country toward Cuba, 
toward the whole of Latin America and deplored the absence of freedom of 
the press in America. She explained that ‘There are only six or seven 
newspapers in New York City and all of them are controlled by capitalists. 
None of them prints the truth. The only newspaper which prints the truth 
is a small one called The Worker and because of the political situation in 
the United States, most Americans are afraid to read it.’ Her speech, 
though it painted a picture almost too black to be believed, was just the kind 
the IPC had in mind. 

When she had finished, McNulty rose to speak. He said that, though it 
was true there were some Americans who regarded the Cuban Revolution 
with alarm, he and many others were extremely sympathetic towards it. He 
summarized American press treatment of the revolution, acknowledging 
some of its distortions but pointing out the many political commentators 
who had written with objectivity and sympathy. He explained most news- 
papermen had done their best to be objective and many Americans had 
received the news of the Cuban revolution as enthusiastically as they later 
received Castro himself. 

The most formalized inter-delegation meetings were those involving 
the Chinese. Tea and entertainment were their feature and even the prepared 
speeches were short. Anyone who wished to ask a question was told to write 
it down and it would be answered “tomorrow.” Even delegates who spoke 
Chinese found contact politely but firmly refused. 

One especially spirited inter-delegation meeting was that between the 
Soviets and the Italian. The Italian delegation, 800 strong and with a 
substantial majority of professional Communists, loosed an emotional tirade 
so violent that even the Soviets seemed surprised. They vowed to “wipe 
capitalism from the face of the earth” and “fight an unrelenting war until 
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the last breath is drawn against the fascist enemies of the people” 


SPORTS, CULTURE AND POLITICS 
The sports program of the Festival included basketball, cycling, chess, 


football, handball, Greco-Roman wresting, a moto-gymkhana, swimming, 
table-tennis and volleyball. Contests were held daily. 

The delegations from Communist countries had brought with them 
sportsmen of professional calibre, but thanks to the Austrian press boycott 
and the general disinterest on the part of the Viennese, there were few 
to witness their successes. Even the delegates did not attend as faithfully 
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At the Festival art had political uses. Above, a Guatemalan entry in the Festival 
competitions depicts many-headed U.S. soldiers torturing and crucifying unarmed citizens 
of Guatemala while insects crawl from U.S. “germ warfare” bomb at lower left. Exhibits 
arranged by USFC leadership, the only U.S. displays allowed in by the Festival organ- 
izers, presented photos of slums as representative of this country. 
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and films which was one of the few places where delegates could meet | 
informally. : 

The visit of Festival delegates to the remains of the Nazi concentration 
camp, Mathausen, was described as follows in the post-festival issue of World 
Youth; 

The bestial mercenaries — in accordance with their aim of murdering 

all prisoners by means of unbearable tortures — ordered in February, | 

1945, the 700 anti-fascists — the majority were Soviet officers — to 

stand for three days naked in the open during a severe frost . . . They 

were young men just like us! And we all agreed . . . ‘never again! Let 

us fight against the murderers of our friends and brothers whenever 

they stretch out their hands to start such killing again!’ 

Another item calculated to increase the respectability of the Festival was 
the ‘Meeting of Young Christians on Religion and Peace Day,” a two-hour , 
meeting held on August 1. Most religious leaders had declined to appear 
at a Communist-sponsored meeting, but the IPC had succeeded in attracting 
two quite important ones: Rev. Ralph Keithan, an American Congregationalist 
Minister who has worked in Indian villages for more than twenty years, 
and the Rev. Michael Scott, a leader of the South African independence 
movement. Both reportedly felt that the harm which would result from 
lending their names to a Communist festival would be balanced by the 
good influence they would have there. Some observers, however, felt that 
their appearance contributed to the Communist cause more than to that of 
Christianity. On August 4, the Paris independent daily, Le Figaro, reported: 

. . . The purpose of the meeting, which lasted from morning to 
evening, was . . . to establish the fact that a Christian, whatever his 
religion, should reject the hot or cold war and that during the course 
of centuries, Catholics, directed by Rome, had found the way each 
time to justify wars by giving them a holy aspect. 

Nothing was lacking in this astonishing performance; the applause 

was enthusiastic. At 3:00, after a short recess, a young man .. . began 

as follows: ‘I am an American; I am 18 years old, and I am a Roman 
Catholic.’ He waited a second and then began again. This is the 

essence of what he said: ‘How dare you claim to be Christians? How 

can you say this when in the countries which have organized this 

Festival religion is considered as an outdated superstition, when it is 
persecuted by the state, and when religious education is non existent 

there and priests are forbidden to have contacts with youth? 

He spoke into a microphone, erect, with head high and from the back | 
of the stage; the ecclesiastical pacifists looked at him with open 
stupefaction and poorly hidden impatience. When he finished, his few 

friends who had come to support him there dared to applaud. 

. . . The Christianity of the Communists had its special role . . . | 
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PART III 
FESTIVAL PARTICIPANTS 


To the Communist organizers of a Festival, the impression of the 
event created for the audience “back home” is just as important if not more 
so than that made on those who actually participate. Millions of dollars 
would not be spent if there were only the audience immediately at hand to 
consider. Yet the nature of the Festival delegations remains of crucial 
importance to the immediate propaganda effect and to the long-term 
recruitment and training of Communist cadres throughout the world. For 
these reasons, the allocation of quotas and selection of delegates is one of 
the most important tasks of the IPC, and it directly affects other significant 
decisions, such as the site of the Festival. Moscow was chosen to host the 
Sixth Festival in large part to impress delegations from uncommitted areas 
with the development and strength of the USSR. Similarly, Vienna's designa- 
tion as host to the Seventh Festival evidenced both an opening of the propa- 
ganda net to its widest dimensions in an effort to attract neutral groups and an 
affirmation of Soviet self-confidence in allowing the event and many of its 
citizens to go outside the Iron Curtain. 

Striking comparisons between Moscow and Vienna target quotas indicate 
the extent to which the organizers banked on a neutral site to attract larger 
numbers from the key areas of Latin America, Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East than ever before. While the grand total was cut from 35,000 to 17,000, 
3,700 youth from Asia and Africa, twice the Moscow quota, were invited to 
Vienna, and the Latin American target was quadrupled to 2,000. The quotas 
also show the degree to which Western European participation was to be 
restricted to a hard core arranged by the European Communist parties. There 
were to be no more non-Communist groups than those necessary to provide 
the facade of representativity and respectibility; European non-Communists 
had evidently distinguished themselves far too well in Moscow to risk their 
presence in large numbers again. 

In the closing ceremony, Bruno Bernini announced that ‘18,000 young 
men and women came from 112 different countries’ to the Festival. This 
was a thousand more than the IPC had announced before the Festival, in spite 
of the over 4,000 delegates, according to IPC figures, whose Asian, African or 
Middle Eastern countries had decided to boycott the Festival. Even those 
countries outside the Sino-Soviet bloc which did attend seldom filled their 
delegation quotas. As will be seen below, the IPC made desperate attempts to 
cover these absences by filling the ranks with extra delegates and thousands of 
“tourists” from Communist countries. In some cases, it was reported that these 
East Europeans and others were costumed as Asians to make delegation parades 
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look more representative. 

But in spite of all this stagecraft and including those hastily imported to 
carry it out, few observers in Vienna could account for more than 12,000 in- 
dividuals present, even counting in the IPC members, The most generous 
independent estimate does not put the total over 15,000. As for the countries 
they represented, an Indian journalist put the number of fully active delega- 
tions at eighteen. The phrase". . . from 112 different countries’ is carefully 
inexact. When asked at a press conference if they were counting each Soviet 
republic as a separate country, IPC officials refused to answer. And even by the 
IPC method of calling exile or mock-up delegations “representative”, fewer 
than three-quarters of the 112 number were present. 

There were basically three types of delegations in Vienna — the 
massive youth corps from the Communist controlled countries, the principal 
target delegations from the neutral or uncommited areas, and the diverse 
and often unorganized participants from North American and Western 
European nations. To understand the dynamics of the Festival it is helpful 
to explore the functions of these different groups from the Communist 
standpoint and to see how well the delegations performed these functions in 
a number of specific cases. 

COMMUNIST DELEGATIONS 

There was a predictability to the delegations from the USSR, China 
and their satellites which even the least sophisticated delegates in Vienna 
came to understand to some degree. Within each delegation, all the major 
regional, religious, racial and vocational varieties were represented. The most 
obscure of the world’s language were spoken by one or more members, and 
whether one’s field was metallurgy, tropical medicine or wheat genetics, there 
was an expert to document the vast strides of the “socialist camp” in any of 
these fields. On closer inspection, delegates often found the well-informed 
Czech or Soviet to whom they were talking was a veteran of several Festivals, 
exchange delegations, international conferences and, of course, the Communist 
youth corps of his or her country. It became clear that there is a professional 
cadre in each Communist country trained to “represent socialist youth” in the 
non-communist world. 

The major discernable divisions among these delegates were as follows: 
the small group of “political leaders’ who, as experienced officers of 
national and international Communist youth groups, made the speeches and 
issued or transmitted the orders; the local level leaders of such groups who 
were being rewarded for good service with the coveted trip to the Festival ; 
the individuals whose names and reputations lent prestige—big-name artists, 
scientists or sportsmen—who must be trustworthy, but who were sometimes 
less indoctrinated than their fellows whose claim to prominence was solely 
political; and the rank and file of regional representatives, singers, dancers, 
artists and sportsmen, young workers and minor bureaucrats who gave the 
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delegation its mass appearance and for whom the Festival was expected to be 
an inspiring, reassuring and solidifying experience. 

On these groups, of course, was superimposed the most significant of all. 
This was the professional control group found at all levels and in all internal 
groups of the delegation: the intelligence and security force responsible to 
the national Communist leaders for the proper political stance of the delega- 
gation, the group which insured that defections do not occur and that 
unnecessary contact with non-Communists was prevented. 

At the past six Festivals, another group, not participants but nearly as 
important, has been the citizenry of the Festival city. Out of regimentation or 
hunger for outside contact or both, the inhabitants of the Communist Festival 
cities of the past have formed the audiences, the cheering, eager throng vital 
to a successful rally. There have been difficulties with this group, perhaps 
more than with the other for they are more open to contact, but their presence 
was still an asset. 

The fact of Vienna made a change of emphasis necessary. The Communist 
delegations would be subject to the unaccustomed blandishments of the “capi- 
talist’ world. A tightening, a hardening of control was necessary. The more 
delegates from the most professional cadres, the safer for the Festival organ- 
izers. Delegates were, as we shall see below, screened and specially briefed for 
months beforehand, often in special camps. This year, they were not there to 
be rewarded or reassured but to put on a show. In the words of Mesyatsev, 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Komsomol of the USSR: 

Our delegation to the Vienna Youth Festival must appear the living 

confirmation of the world-wide historical victories won by the Soviet 

people under the leadership of the Communist Party. (Komsomols- 

haya Pravda, 14 August, 1958.) 

Even when a choice was necessary between professional cadre delegates 
and those with other desirable attributes — legitimate youth or student status, 
cultural skills, etc. — it has generally been the professionals who won out. 
And such was certainly the case in preparations for this year’s dangerous first- 
time foray into the non-Communist world. 

Some risks had to be taken however. A group of artists, scientists and 
sportsmen had to be present to perform in the cultural shows and seminars. But 
they were guarded from outside contact by the surveillance of the security force 
as well as by physical barriers. 

Spectators were a problem, and literally thousands of East European and 
Soviet “tourists” — most of whom registered for Austrian entry as Soviet 
government officials “‘on vacation” — were mobilized to swell the ranks. 

The ideal Communist delegation in Vienna, then, differed from the past 
in being far tighter and more professional. Confidence in the ability of Com- 
munist countries to organize such groups was vital to the decision to risk a 
non-Communist site. 
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The exceptions were, of course, the Polish and Yugoslav delegations 
which, as in all Festivals since the Stalin-Tito break and the Polish upheavals, 
seem to have been invited only out of necessity. The Yugoslavs would come to 
Vienna only as observers, the Poles as, at least in Sino-Soviet terms, a danger- 
ously undisciplined group. These were unpredictable delegations the Festival 
organizers could only hope to pressure into the ideal pattern of maximum 
show, minimum risk. 

Apart from these two revisionist groups, the Communist delegations 
played their roles as controllers and star performers with great skill and dis- 
cipline. Yet their major failure was the obviousness of these two roles, par- 
ticularly that of control. The discipline was too evident, too professional, and 
often disillusioned the uncommitted. In a very few individual cases, the 
discipline collapsed to let through some revolutionary impressions of the non- 
Communist world. To the degree that these delegations failed to create the 
desired impression of freshness, openess and reason, it was due to their 
inability to control or be controlled without showing clear evidence of their 
authoritarianism. 

THE SOVIETS 

Though there was some effort to present the Soviets as “just another 
delegation” (such as the groundless complaint of a Soviet seminar participant 
that ‘I'm being discriminated against by the chairman.’’), they were the stars 
of the show far more than any other Communist delegates, including the 
Chinese. In any mass event, it was the Soviets who made the biggest entry and 
in any case of conflict, the word of a Soviet delegate was final. 

Most participants got their first view of the Soviets when they made their 
appearance at the opening day demonstration in the Vienna Stadium. There 
had been colorful delegations before them — the Chinese made a hit by 
snaking two huge dragons up and down the field — but it was soon apparent 
that they and all the others were overshadowed by the Soviets. The reception 
given the Soviets on opening day was an indication of who was paying the 
piper for his tune. The New York Times of July 27 reported: 

But it was all building up toward the appearance of the Soviet dele- 
gation — at least 1,000 strong. The moment the Soviet marchers 
appeared before the reviewing stand, great firecrackers exploded, flag 
parachutes dropped, thousands of balloons went spiraling upward. The 
crowd leaped up and the announcer, thoughtfully identifying a round 
object being trundled about the track, screamed “Der Sputnik!” 

Festival delegates saw a great deal of the Soviets after that, nearly 
always in groups and always in organized activities. With the exception of 
the topmost officials, the Soviet discipline required a kind of buddy system 
at the minimum, and usually a group system. And when you saw the Soviets, 
you could not miss them. On July 27, the New York Times commented: 
“Either the Soviet Government has been in a generous hand-out mood or 
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their was a big bargain sale in Moscow, because scores of Russians in Vienna 
are wearing exactly the same clothes — blue trousers and light gray shoes.” 
The costume remained the same throughout the Festival. 

Their cultural shows were also far superior to anything else presented, and 
had been well planned in advance. “Amateur youth and student entertain- 
ment” included the Leningrad Ballet, the Moscow Symphony Orchestra, acro- 
bats, singers, musicians and Olympic sportsmen. 

Officially, the Soviet delegation numbered 800, including 150 students, 
150 workers and 400 artists. But including the sportsmen, cultural troupes, 
seminar speakers and hundreds of “‘tourists,”’ the Soviets in Vienna numbered 
nearly 4000. Among these were the several high-ranking Soviets — Mr. 
Abzhubi ef a/ — mentioned in the section on Soviet control in Part II. 

Even the “youths’’ of the Soviet delegation included some important and 
not always too youthful celebrities: Eugenii Bugrov, Komsomol officer who 
frequently supervises Soviet delegations abroad, Professor Vinogradov of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences; A. I. Oparin, the Soviet biologist, Professor 
Blagonradov, Soviet space researcher, and many others. The cultural groups 
included such stars as ballerina Galina Ulanova performing with the Leningrad 
Ballet; folk dance expert Moisseyev; musicians Emil Giles and Alexander 
Schveschnikov; “. . . Soviet actress Isolda Iseviskaya, who starred in ‘The 
4lst,” a touching love story that young girls dream of . . ."’ (description, in 
the World Youth's post-Festival issue, of a film in which a young girl kills 
her forty-first man, and the one she is in love with, for the glory of the 
Revolution), and many other celebrities. 

Even putting aside the “big names’ among the Soviets, the delegation 
contained an amazing number of professionals. Non-Communist delegates 
reported seeing many of the same faces there as at past Festivals and, as a 
Latin American journalist commented, ‘I believe the Soviets have a travelling 
company of habitual students and habitual tourists. I have scen here only the 
same people the Soviets send to all international gatherings and exchanges.” 
Americans at the Festival have noted that many of the Soviets have turned up 
in this country since, with a group of journalists who came in August, with 
Khrushchev's party, and with the latest group of 24 Soviets who came in 
October, 1959. 

The Soviets said that “most of the delegates were between the ages of 22 
and 25" but most observers agree that, in the political control group, the 
average age was between 35 and 45. Only the carefully-guarded rank and 
file members of the performing groups were under 25. 

It is possible, too, that the Soviets were, in Festival statistics at least, more 
than one delegation. Jean Garcias, French Communist and member of the 
International Preparatory Committee, was asked at a press conference whether 
each Soviet Republic had been counted separately in order to produce the 
total figure of 112 countries ‘represented’ at the Festival but Garcias refused 
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to answer. 

Other characteristics of the Soviets were their reluctance to give their last 
names or addresses, and their inability, frequently an obvious pretense, to 
speak or understand anything but Russian. In one instance, an American 
approached Khrushchev's son-in-law, Adzhubei, who sat reading a newspaper 
at the US-USSR delegation meeting and introduced himself in English. “I 
don’t know English,” said Adzhubei in Russian, and continued reading the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune. 

But even for the many American participants — over fifty — who spoke 
Russian, contact was not easy. 

Only a few of the most trusted Soviets lived and ate in the fairgrounds 
where Americans and many other non-Communists were billeted, and those 
few ate separately with selected groups of Asians and Africans. The top 
leaders who had to come to Vienna sometime in advance chose the non- 
proletarian shelter of Potzkinsdorf Castle. Others stayed in hotels or in a 
large sanatorium downtown and remained always in large groups, even at 
meal-time. Many Americans had the experience of inviting Soviets to dine 
with them or tour Vienna with them and finding that they were either refused 
on the spot or that the Soviets simply did not appear at the appointed place 
and hour. 

It was not just Americans who had difficulty in getting in touch with 
the Soviets. Only the trusted and the target groups were encouraged to see 
them. Several Yugoslav delegates who sought entry into one of the places 
where Soviet delegates were staying were refused, and on another occasion, a 
violent argument between Soviets and Yugoslavs was reported at Vienna's 
Westbahnhof. 

In very few cases, some of the less professional Soviets—usually members 
of performing groups — seemed embarrassed at having to turn down invita- 
tions from their non-Communist friends. Several explained that they were 
very sorry indeed, but as they were not given their day's schedule until 8:00 in 
the morning, had to be ready for any change in plans on a moment's notice 
and continue to check with their group leader, it was very difficult for them 
to plan in advance. One Soviet girl said that her delegation leader that morn- 
ing had given her only three minutes’ notice that she was to attend a given 
meeting, and that this was the normal procedure. 

Personal accounts of encounters with this kind of Soviet control are in- 
numerable. A Canadian girl, herself a Communist and a member of the 
Festival staff, was shaken by the discovery that the Soviet who had taken her 
into a cafe for a drink was shortly followed, collared by his group leader and 
severely reprimanded or not having reported hourly as prescribed. In the case 
of the less indoctrinated Soviets, there was resentment of this kind of control. 
One American reports that when he ‘kept pressing a Russian to set a time 
when they could meet for a talk, the Russian finally burst out, ‘We are not 
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free,’ and strode away.” 

Certainly, this obvious authoritarian discipline of the Soviets, their moving 
in groups only, their uniforms and the obvious non-student, non-youth status 
of many of them provided a contrast to the freedom, youth and non- 
conformity of the Western delegates. 

But the overall effect of the Soviet delegation on those from uncommitted 
areas should not be underestimated. The Soviets produced a solid, smiling 
and seemingly unbreakable front. Even those uncommitted area young people 
whom it frightened may also have been impressed by it. And to many of 
those among their wide contacts, the friendliness and strength of the Soviets 
must have seemed admirable and real. The Soviets’ mass distribution of 
literature, their movies and lectures, their displays of sputnik models and other 
technical achievements were all the products of months of planning and 
thousands, perhaps millions of workers: all these cannot have been without 
effect. 


THE CHINESE 

The Chinese delegation of between 350 and 400 was the most isolated and 
hard line. It fell into the same categories of the watchers and the watched, the 
political professionals and the members of cultural groups as did the Soviet. 
There were important differences, however, in their role in the Festival and in 
their orientation. Professional though most of them most certainly were, they 
were obviously far less accustomed to travel and to contact with non- 
Communists than were the Soviets. They were usually kept completely under 
wraps and appeared only at planned cultural performances and meetings. They 
took very little part in seminars and their meetings with other delegations 
consisted only of planned performances, never of conversation. All but the top 
leaders seemed a little wide-eyed at what must have been a very rare contact 
with the West. 

This was apparent from the moment they arrived on the day before the 
Festival. The ninth issue of Festival, the official newspaper of the IPC, carried 
this account: 

A ‘red carpet welcome’ at South Station. Girls with bunches of flowers, 

expectant people: Who has arrived? Is it a Hollywood Super-Star? Is 

it a world ski champion? For whom are the crowds, the pushing, the 

waving handkerchiefs? 340 guests are the centre of attraction — the 

Chinese delegates are the reason for all the excitement. Although the 

Chinese friends had had a long trip their only to be expected fatigue 

disappeared like a flash. Fresh and happy the boys and girls stepped 

out of the train, happy and surprised at the whole-hearted welcome 

Vienna had prepared for them. 

The “whole-hearted welcome” consisted of a sparse crowd, largely Festival 
personnel and Austrian Communists. The Chinese were wide-eyed at the heavy 
traffic passing in front of the railway station. An American of Chinese birth 
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who had mixed with the group at the station reports that, at this point, one of 
the delegation leaders hurriedly came forward and announced to his delegation 
in Chinese, ‘This does not happen every day. These cars do not belong to the 
workers. This is just a special show arranged for you.” 

The Chinese made a big impact at the opening day ceremony. A long 
procession of dancers under a twisting, turning dragon was a spectacular per- 
formance. The Peking Opera also drew a great many spectators. But aside 
from these public and arranged events, the Chinese were very rarely seen. They 
ate at a restaurant which was barred to all delegates and Austrians and even 
the waiters were not allowed to speak with them. 

The only reported incident of real and unscheduled contact between 
Chinese and other delegates was a bitter hour-long debate between the Chinese 
delegation and some Africans who challenged the justice of the Chinese on 
the question of the take-over of Tibet. To the Africans’ surprise, the Chinese 
bitterly maintained this was an internal Chinese question and refused to dis- 
cuss the matter. Even toward members of other Asian delegations with 
whom they might have been expected to have contact in the interest of the 
purposes of the Festival, the Chinese were uncommunicative and reserved. 
In comparison with the Chinese, the Soviets appeared highly sophisticated 
and trusted to interpret new sights in Marxist terms. The Chinese delegation 
seemed the embodiment of the extremism and acute sensitivity to criticism of 
their own new government. 


ASIAN, AFRICAN, ARAB AND 
LATIN AMERICAN DELEGATIONS 


Communists well recognize the importance of the youthful elite in these 
rapidly developing and often politically and economically unstable areas of the 
world. ‘Youth’ in these countries is more than the junior partner of society. It 
is frequently the leadership and driving force with which national ambition 
and prestige are associated. Thus the Festival objective is to bring as many rep- 
resentative young leaders as possible to the Festival, whatever their political 
views or attitude toward Communism as such. The Communists know they 
can erect a valuable platform for the expression of nationalistic sentiments 
within a Festival. They hope important nationalists and nationalistic groups 
will take advantage of this platform and thereby lend the prestige of their 
presence to the larger goals for which the Festival is organized. They know, 
too, that lure of a free trip to Europe with subsequent tours of the Communist 
countries will act powerfuly on young people eager to know more of the world. 

The organizers hope in time such individuals will be partly or totally con- 
verted to Communism and in positions of leadership enabling them to prosely- 
tize new-found convictions. But even if their leadership is potential rather than 
actual and their attitude toward Communism only softens to the “they can't be 
such villains’ or “this is the winning side and I'd better get on it’’ varieties, it 
is worth the time and money to the international Communist movement. It is 
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doubtful that the naive group of Western delegates will be converted to 
Communism by Festival attendance, or that if they are, they will soon be in a 
position of influence. In newly independent and developing countries, how- 
ever, the ruling group can be small. A handful of leaders may decide the 
fate of millions. To control even one or two members of this small leader- 
ship is worth a considerable expenditure of effort and moncy to the 
Communists. 

In addition to these young leaders, the Festival organizers insure that the 
local Communist youth corps — or at least Communists in the general youth 
organizations — are included in the deleyation. For the young Communist 
from India or Indonesia, the Festival is a reward for work well done as well 
as a training experience for the future. For the Soviets, it is an opportunity to 
evaluate the young cadres from these countries and make judgments as to 
who will be developed in the party hierachies. 

Finally, the organizers attempt to gain the participation, or at minimum 
the endorsment, of prominent national figures in government, the arts, 
sciences and sports. Their involvement adds prestige and makes it easier to 
sell the Festival as a non-partisan event. 

Having briefly noted what the Communists would /rée to include in dele- 
gations from these areas, it is important to know how often they fail to gain 
the respectable backing and leadership they seek. One of the greatest blows to 
the Communist organizers of the Vienna Festival was the opposition of Prime 
Minister Nehru, President Nasser and Prime Minister N’Krumah to the 
Festival and their actions to limit or prevent participation from their own 
countries. Moreover, youth leaders themselves opposed the Festival in many of 
the newly independent or developing countries, and those who did support 
or attend the Festival often did so because of the lure of travel or the oppor- 
tunity to speak for their national causes, rather than any desire to assist 
Communist propaganda. 

The Indian “Delegation” 

Because of India’s pivotal position in Asia and her prestige all over the 
world, the Festival organizers made great efforts to solicit the attendance of 
Indians and the support of Indian organizations and personalities. The Indian 
Communist Party and Communist youth organizations in India formed a 
National Preparatory Committee, and worked hard to establish branches of it 
in all the major areas of India. In June, 1958, Bruno Bernini journeyed 
personally to India to talk with Prime Minister Nehru. It was evidently hoped 
that all this effort, plus the change of the Festival site to a non-Communist 
country, would bring about a change in the attitude the Indian Government. 
(On the occasion of the Sixth Festival in Moscow, 700 Indians had been in- 
vited to attend, but Nehru had made his Government's opinion clear by grant- 
ing only 70 visas for the purpose. Other Indians who went were those who 
had been studying in Europe, and were going in a purely individual capacity. 
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Indian organizations sent observers, but no non-Communist representative 
organization participated officially.) The Indian attitude toward the Festivals 
and their sponsors remained unchanged, however. On November 11, 1958, 
Nehru said that he had refused Bernini's June request to hold WFDY’s 
Executive Committee meeting in India, an event that was to preface India’s 
granting of Festival support, because of WFDY'’s “‘clear political or ideologi- 
cal association in the Cold War.” The Indian Prime Minister had made clear 
his disapproval of the Festivals’ sponsors. 

Nonetheless, the desperate desire of the Festival organizers to gain Indian 
support if possible and to fabricate support if not led them to use Nehru’s 
name and those of other Indian organizations in misleading fashion on 
several occasions. The April, 1959 issue of the IUS publication, New’s Sertice, 
mentioned Nehru as one of those who “ . . . offered their support to the 
Festival . . . " The same issue of News Service claimed that the purpose of 
K. N. Dubey, Assistant Organizing Secretary of the Bharat Yuvak Samaj 
(Indian Service Society) as evidence that the Society was supporting the 
Festival and that, by typically diaphanous association, Nehru as President of 
the Society must also be supporting the Festival. In fact, Dubey had been ex- 
pelled by this Society shortly after taking up an official position with the IPC 
in 1958. The hope was, as usual, that this false contention would not be 
denied, or that the denial would get little publicity. 

But this fabrication did the Festival sponsors little good. The attitude of 
India toward the Festival was made still more plain and public by the decision 
of the Youth Congress, the youth organization of the Indian National 
Congress, to boycott the Festival. All other representative non-Communist 
Indian organizations made the same decision. An article published in the 
Times of India of July 3 stated that “Indians abroad may attend the Festival 
independently, but there will be no official Indian delegation.” 

This failure to gain Indian support was a serious defeat for the Festival 
organizers. The choice of the Vienna site had not helped them as they had 
hoped. The Indians had examined the origins and purposes of the Festival, 
and found them too partisan to warrant support, whether or not the Festival 
was being held outside a Communist country. 

The result was that the Indian delegation was very small, composed 
only of known Communists or of independents who had come as individuals 
representing themselves only. 

The Festival organizers, made fearful by their 1957 experience of inviting 
700 and receiving only 70 from India, did not advertise the actual number 
of Indians invited. However, it is likely that, as the total invited from Asia 
was increased over last year’s total, the number of Indian delegates invited was 
more than 700. According to the IPC’s own record, however, only 118 
Indians attended. The actual total would seem to be under 100, and many of 
those were Indians who were studying in Europe and who had come out 
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of curiosity or the desire to introduce the free discussion that the Festival 
could not offer. Estimates of the number actually coming from India vary from 
7 to 46. It was reported that some of those coming from Indian would be 
flown directly from Kabul by a Soviet plane. In any case, it is certain that the 
Indians, like other delegates from the target areas, did not pay their full 
transportation and costs of the stay in Vienna. None paid over $25 for the 
entire holiday, and some went completely free of charge. 

An Indian journalist present at the Festival wrote in the New Socialist of 
August, 1959, that: 

What was interesting was that the stress of the Festival was on the 

spirit rather than on the substance. Thus, Nanburi Prasida Rao, the 

Andhra Communist leader, and Aurobindo Goshal of the West Bengal 

Forward Bloc, both on the wrong side of 40 (judging by their looks) 

passed muster as youths. I understand the oldest participant was 57. 

Youthfulness being infectious, he, too, must have fallen in line to the 

tune of the Blue Danube. 

The reaction of those non-Communist members of the delegation, largely 
students in Europe, to the professional and partisan nature of their leader- 
ship was also a set-back for the Festival organizers. On July 28, a Reuters 
dispatch disclosed what was already known to many in Vienna, that the 
Indian delegation had split, and that the non-Communists were protesting the 
leadership forced on them by the Festival organizers. The July 28 issue of the 
Vienna Daily News elaborated on this split: “The Indians, meanwhile, have 
separated themselves into three groups. One — the ‘official’ Festival delegation 
from India, consisting of a total of 7 — is in sharp opposition to a group of 
some 50 Indians studying in England, who have declared themselves to be 
non-Communists. A third Indian faction consisting of students at the Univer- 
sity at Bonn is taking a ‘neutral’ stand.” As in the case of other splits within 
delegations, the Communist members of these delegations always vociferously 
denied that any such split existed. However, the existence of an independent 
faction within these delegations could not be concealed, and Festival partici- 
pants soon learned about them. In discussions and seminars, these Indian non- 
Communists often made their views felt. The event of Communist China's 
aggression against India before the Festival, and the establishment of central 
rule in the formerly Communist Indian state of Kerala during the Festival did 
not contribute to the docility on the part of the Indians the Festival organizers 
would like to have created. 

As well as those professional Communists coming directly from India, 
there were, as in many other target delegations, Indian students who had 
been studying in the Soviet Union or in other Communist countries. At least 
three of these were placed in the Indian delegation and perhaps more. 
There were also a few of the apolitical, naive variety, both in that group which 
had come from India and that which had been studying in Europe. One of 
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these, a Festival-goer of some standing, remarked: ‘This is the least festive 
Festival I've been to, and I've attended three.” 
Ceylon and Japan 

The delegations from Ceylon and from Japan were the two largest non- 
Communist Asian country delegations, and were more representative than the 
others. The reasons for this differ. In the case of Japan, it was because the 
major student organization is Communist dominated. In the case of Ceylon, 
it was less because of the Communist domination of youth organizations, 
though this was also a factor, than because Prime Minister Bandranaike had 
decided to send a more or less representative delegation, the only non- 
Communist Asian leader to do so. 

In issue no. 9 of the official newspaper, Festival, there is an excerpt 
from a letter written by the Prime Minister to the Festival organizers. It says 
in part: 

The representative delegation from Ceylon is attending the 7th World 

Festival of Youth for Peace and Friendship that is being held at 

Vienna. 

In this troubled world of today, just as there are great potentialities 

for human progress, there are equally possibilities of evil and chaos. 

In the effort to increase mutual understanding, so necessary for 

strengthening the general climate of peace, youth can and should play 

a very important part. 

As a consequence of this decision, there were quite a few sincerely uncom- 
mitted Ceylonese present at the Festival. The IPC lists 104 delegates. Observ- 
ers noted no more than 85 at any public appearance, but it is possible 
that they had the full number quoted by the Festival organizers. A majority of 
these delegates were reported to be non-Communists, often supporters of the 
party in power, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party. There were also between 30 and 
80 Communists who formed the inevitable hard core and leadership group, as 
well as some Trotskyites. The delegation included doctors, teachers, students, 
tea plantation workers and journalists. 

The leadership group was given better treatment at the Festival than the 
others, and resentful non-Communist members of the Ceylonese delegation 
called the accommodations ‘plush’ in comparison with theirs. Some of the 
delegates told other participants that they had only pretended support of the 
Festival in order to get free post-Festival trips offered to East Europe and to 
the Soviet Union. This sentiment was encouraged by the professional Com- 
munist delegation leaders, who also attempted to keep their countrymen from 
applying for post-Festival, West European travel grants that were being 
given by some of the non-Communist organizations active in Vienna. 

Some of the Ceylonese had been studying in England and other parts of 
Europe. These and some of the others coming directly from Ceylon formed a 
core of non-Communists more politically sophisticated than those who had 
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simply come along for free trips to Communist countries. These Ceylonese 
complained bitterly about the domination of the Communist control group 
within their delegation. They said that their trips into town were shepheded 
by this control group, that their phone calls were monitored, and that their 
freedom was generally restricted. 

In Ceylon, then, the Festival organizers were successful in attracting a 
fairly representative and respectable group of delegates. However, they were 
not fully successful in favorably impressing them once there. 

The delegation from Japan is listed by the IPC at 150, and observers 
believe that this number is correct. This included 50 from outside of Tokyo, 30 
from the Tokyo area, 35 cultural representatives, 15 sports participants, and 
20 “‘secretariat and interpreters". The trip of these group to Vienna was, as 
usual, free or nearly so. They came to the Festival via the Soviet Union and 
Hungary. 

Before the Festival, in the December, 1958, issue of its official newspaper, 
the statement had been made that “more than a 150 young delegates will 
come from Vienna from Japan, representing all the country's youth organiza- 
tions.” It is true that many of Japan's youth and student organizations partici- 
pated in preparations for the Festival, including the ZengaKuren, the largest 
student group in Japan. However, the ZengaKuren has been cited by the 
Japanese press as a Communist-dominated organization, and all the other 46 
organizations represented at the Festival were quite extremely leftwing or 
actually Communist with the exception of the Niseikyo (Seinendan). Other 
non-Communist youth organizations refused or were refused invitations. 
The Mysterious Ghana Delegation 

Before the Festival, the IPC had estimated 50 Ghanaian delegates would 
attend. Their list at the Festival indicated 39. While this second figure may 
have been numerically correct, it does not convey the real attitude of Ghana 
toward the Festival which was made clear by Prime Minister N’krumah and 
his Convention Peoples Party which publically stated it would not recognize 
this partisan Festival. 

This did not prevent the Festival organizers from counting Ghana among 
the “representative nations’. They flew the flag of Ghana over the Festival 
headquarters, and spoke blandly of the “official Ghana delegation.” Unfortu- 
nately for the pretentions of the Festival organizers, Nee Boi Doko, National 
Propaganda Secretary of the Convention Peoples Party, was in Vienna and 
made strenuous complaints against the use of his country’s flag. He stated that 
Ghana was being represented neither as participant nor as an observer nation. 
He also said that many members of the so-called Ghana delegation as well as 
the “Ghanan dancers” who appeared in the opening day parade were not from 
Ghana at all but from Nigeria. This revelation, widely publicized in a Reuters 
release of July 28 and elsewhere, served to awaken many uncommitted area 
newspaper readers to the necessity of viewing Festival claims with scepticism. 
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The Ghana Cultural Society, a private, non-political organization of 
Ghanaians studying in England, had some of its members at the Festival. One 
of them, Isaac R. Aboagye, wrote: 

The main object of the Society is . . . to display the culture of our 

beloved country to Great Britain and the rest of the world . . . The 

Ghana delegation was therefore not representing the Government of 

Ghana or any political party; each member was entitled to his or her 

own political opinion. No Ghanaians came directly from Ghana. 

Other Ghanaians at the Festival said that they had come only to observe 
the Festival and to keep the good name of Ghana from being unfairly used 
in it. 

North African Participation 

The delegations of the three North African nations — Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algeria — were among the most representative of any who attended, 
largely because of a mutual decision of the youth and student organizations in 
these countries to use the Festival as a forum in which to gain assistance for 
the Algerian rebellion. This decision was in accord with the strongly neutral- 
ist approach of the Mahgrebian youth and student organizations which finds 
these groups working with both Communist and non-Communist international 
organizations. 

Having had this policy for a number of years, the North Africans are 
quite sophisticated in their understanding of the Communist nature of the 
Festival and the reasons for its existence. Moreover, they are not blind to the 
authoritarianism of the Festival organizers. It was a group of North Africans 
who debated with the Chinese delegation on the question of Tibet. In discus- 
sions with delegates from European and North American countries, the North 
Africans were frank and honest in their questions and criticisms. A number of 
the North Africans later refused offers of travel into Eastern Europe and 
China, preferring instead to travel in Western Europe with young people they 
met at the Festival. 

The UAR boycott 

The United Arab Republic, which had been expected to send 600 dele- 
gates and to form the backbone of the Middle Eastern representation, decided 
to boycott the Festival. This decision was reported by the Associated Press on 
May 21, 1959, and had been presaged by the announcement of two Cairo 
daily newspapers, Al-Masa of May 17 and Al Junhurrivah of May 20, that 
the UAR would not participate because of the “high cost’’. 

By the end of June, however, the fact that Cairo’s motivation was more 
than financial had become such common knowledge that IPC official Jean 
Garcias felt it necessary to mention it in a press conference in Vienna: "Some 
papers have written about our quarrel with the United Arab Republic. Presi- 
dent Nasser allegedly brought up spurious allegations about the Festival and 
its organizers. The fact is, however, with the UAR we have only had discus- 
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sions on the financial affairs of the Festival...” 

The reasons for Arab opposition to the Festival were more clearly analyzed 
in an article of Lebanon's Arab daily, Al Payat of July 8: 

Arab states were almost unanimous in deciding to boycott the Festival, 

for only Iraq has agreed to take part in it officially. The reason the 

Arabs are not attending is because the Festival is 100% Communist, 

in spite of efforts to disguise its color by holding it outside the Iron 

Curtain. 

This fact becomes clear if we know the circumstances of holding it in 

the Austrian capital. Vienna was chosen as the site of the Festival be- 

cause it is the capital of a neutral country, a cover for allaying suspi- 
cions about the congress. 

The choice was made under such circumstances that Austrian officials 

had no alternative but to yield. For the Festival Steering Commission 

deliberately made the request for holding the Congress in Vienna 
while Russians were negotiating with the Austrian Government on war 
reparations. 

All the same, many Austrian organizations and parties raised their 

voices in protest. Many leaflets were distributed accusing the Festival 

of being a Communist front, and arguing that the Festival in Vienna 

would deprive Austria of its neutrality. 

These were the circumstances and reasons which dictated the Arab 

negative stand regarding this Festival. So, if Communist groups from 

various Arab countries do go to Vienna, it will not mean the Arabs are 
participating. 

The Festival organizers tried to cover UAR absence by billing a group of 
Iraqis the ‘Arab delegation’’, but the absence of the UAR was probably the 
single most severe setback in Festival preparations. On August 9, the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung commented: 

. . . Communist propaganda effect on the participants from under- 

developed countries was very much hampered by the fact that President 

Nasser had strictly forbidden participation of young people from the 

UAR... 


In fact, no residents of the UAR did attend the Festival with the exception 
of one young Egyptian girl, an independent journalist who has made some 
interesting comments on the Festival in an article published on Aug. 19 in the 
Cairo weekly, Akher Saa. She said: 

I was the only citizen of the UAR who attended the conference, not 

as a member, but as an observer watching what was going on. . . Even 

the 1300 UAR students studying in Vienna refused to attend even one 

of the many free festivities which were given all over Vienna during 

the ten days of the Festival. The Communists have only myself from 
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the UAR to whom to express their feelings of emnity. They consider 

that passing along through the delegations and talking to them consti- 

tuted propaganda for the UAR and action against the so-called non- 

political objectives of the festival. 

This flat charge was a very serious crime in the eyes of the Communists 

at the conference. The Iraqi Communists did not content themselves 

with curses and accusations, but threatened to beat me, kill me, and 

drag me in the streets if I did not stop visiting the buildings where the 

delegations were staying. When they found that their threats did not 

stop me from performing my duties as a journalist and having contact 

with the different delegates, their attacks took a more practical form. 

One of the Communists from an Arab country seized the opportunity 

of my being busy in conversation with some Algerian and snatched my 

notebook . . . 

Needless to say, this sort of post-Festival publicity is not what the Festival 
organizers had in mind. 
lraq 

In order to compensate for the serious setback of 600 unfilled places as- 
signed to the UAR, the Festival organizers upped the quota of Iraq from 200 
to nearly 700. Of these, over 400 had gone from Iraq to Romania by ship and 
then traveled through Romania and Hungary by train. In these East European 
countries, they were given warm ‘“'spontaneous’’ receptions with flowers, 
refreshments and entertainment at each railway stop, and the Iraqis were 
evidently very much impressed by this. More than 200 of them had 
come from Europe: 43 had been studying in England, 35 in West Germany, 
8 in France, 20 in East Germany, 6 in Romania and 2 in the Soviet Union. 
The delegation also included 50 Kurds and another 50 were Armenians. One 
of the leaders of the Kurds, Mustafa al Bazarni, had been head of the Soviet 
radio station, Voice of Kurdistan, in Tiflis. Another Communist leader of the 
delegation was conspicuous because he was always accompanied by two body- 
guards. 

The Egyptian journalist quoted above from the August 19 issue of A&ser 
Saa has the following to say about the Iraqis: 

. . . The members of the Iraqi delegation who numbered over 600 

persons were mostly by their own confession members of the Iraqi 

Communist Party and the Iraqi Federation of Communist Youth and 

the General Federation of Youth . . . Those delegates were busy con- 

ducting a major campaign of propaganda for the Iraqi Republic and 

for the Communist Party in Iraq and had pinned on their breast the 

Communist flag and pictures of Kassim. 

I tried to talk to Dr. Rahim Agini, leader of the Iraqi delegation, but 

he refused to do so before he had consulted with the committee in 

charge of the Iraqi delegations as to what he should say and what he 
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should not say. 

Messages had been sent to the Festival by Kassim and Col Mahdewy, 

president of the Peoples Court, that expressed strongly pro-Soviet 

sentiments. 

The Festival organizers seem to have had no trouble in acquiring Iraqi 

support. The leaders of the Iraqi delegation were very professional, 

and the rank and file members of it were, with few exceptions, as 
emotionally and vocally anti-Western as the organizers could possibly 
have hoped. 

One of the exceptions was a representative of the Arab National 
Students of Iraq. On August 4 in Vienna, he issued a statement which made 
very clear the attitude of his organization toward the Communists who were 
representing Iraq at the Festival. The statement begins with a salute to the 
Iraqi Revolution and continues: 

Only a few days after the Revolution, the Communist Party made 
known to the public its declarations assuring its support of the unity 
of the ranks and the defense of the Republic . . . However . . . In the 
past months . . . this Party has infiltrated into everything . . . and 
has murdered innocent men in open defiance of our free people and 
their established national government . . . In fact, their actions were 
not rendered in the service of the Revolution or to its advantage, but 
in order to annihilate all nationalist parties that did not adhere to 
Communism, in order to give them freedom to dominate and dictate 
since they believed that the good of the Party and its progress are to 
be valued above the good of the country and the progress of the Revo- 
lution . . . Lenin has written in a letter to Maxim Gorky: ‘The annihil- 
ation of three-quarters of the world is nothing provided that the 
remaining quarter becomes Communist.’ Is that your road to democ- 
racy? .. . No longer shall we heed your propaganda and your har- 
angues. You have ripped out the very roots of democracy, crushing 
under foot the humanism which you so falsely pretend to represent. 

We bare these facts and pass them into the hands of our brothers and 

students of Iraq and of all Arab lands, so that they may see clearly the 

actions of the agents of Communism. 

The letter ends with wishes of long life to Kassim, to the Iraqi Revolution, 
to positive neutralism, to Arab nationalism, to the Arabo-Kurdic fraternity, 
and of “death of the infamous Communists and to the agents of colonialism.” 

Americans reported having had some profitable contact with the Iraqis in 
spite of the Communist fanaticism of the majority. An American had a long 
conversation with one of the leaders of the Iraqi delegation, a school teacher, 
who — though he gave only the Communist interpretation of his own coun- 
try’s situation and insisted that the monolithic front presented by the Soviet 
Union was legitimate because “enemies of democracy’ have no right to speak 
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— was at least willing to listen calmly. He seemed to be genuinely ignorant 
of such things as the American foreign aid program and was interested 
to learn of them. He and the American spoke for some time, and the 
American managed to get across to him that many Americans were, like him- 
self, sympathetic to the problems of Iraq. They parted on very friendly terms 
and exchanged addresses. It is this sort of contact which the Festival organizers 
tried to prevent, and which may result in a more balanced view of the part of 
this Iraqi and others when they next consider the attitude of the United States. 


LATIN AMERICAN DELEGATIONS 


Latin America was probably the Festival's area of greatest success. By 
making the Latin Americans’ frequent resentment at the United States synom- 
omous with sympathy for the Communist cause, the Festival organizers often 
managed to create a semblance of a united front. They concentrated heavily on 
the Latin American area, increasing the quotas assigned to the various countries 
whenever it became apparent that more could be solicited to attend. It was not 
an accident that the Festival began on July 26, an historic date for the Cuban 
Revolutionary movement. 

Brazil 

The Brazilian delegation numbered over 200 and included many respected 
non-Communist names. About 20 of its members were said to be Communists 
and formed the contro] group. There were some deputies of the government, 
journalists, students, physicians and one hairdresser. 

In spite of the Festival organizers success in getting a fairly respectable- 
looking delegation together from Brazil, the affairs of the delegation once in 
Vienna were far from what the Festival organizers would have desired. One 
member of the Brazilian delegation, a journalist, wrote that the Communist 
leaders of the delegation: 

. . . had recruited workers, students and deputies from all over the 
country as delegates to the Festival, having promised to provide them 
food and board for their entire stay in Vienna. However, the delegates 
were given the worst type of accommodations while, in addition, mem- 
bers of the organizing committee made no reference whatever to the 
amount of money the delegates should take with them in order to meet 
expenses for their stay in Europe during and after the Festival. Quite to 
the contrary, they abandoned these young people to their own fate, 
while the heads of the committee traveled to Russia. Some of these 
young people did not even have enough money to buy food — there 
were approximately 60 of them. The Brazilian Embassy did not have 
enough funds to help the large number of Brazilians who came to it 
requesting assistance. 

The journalist goes on to tell of the mysterious affluence of the Communist 
leaders of the delegation: 

It was the subject of much comment among his fellow deputies that 
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the Deputy Rocha Mendes had received an extra thousand dollars in 

Vienna, as had other leaders of the Brazilian delegation. In reply to 

questions concerning his ability to pay . . . hotel bills, Deputy Rocha 

Mandes explained that we would be reimbursed for these expenses on 

the following day by the head of the Soviet delegation, adding, that 

the Russians had the best intentions toward the Brazilians. 
The journalist also comments that, though he and other members of the dele- 
gation moved from one hotel to another several times, “. . . strangely enough, 
they never failed to find under their doors the Vienna Communist newspaper 
with their name and address correctly listed.” 

The preferential treatment being given the Communist leaders in the 
delegation and other evidences of partisan political control finally caused 
the Brazilian delegation to split into two groups. On the one side were 
the Communists and the Communist sympathizers, including many of the 
congressional deputies, and on the other side were the independent students 
and young people as well as many of the professional people. Even on the 
second day of the Festival, the non-Communist group was threatening to leave 
in protest of the discrimination and political control. 

Though the Communists enjoyed some success with the Brazilians in that 
they can now point to the many respectable members of the delegation as 
evidence of the Festival's non-partisan nature, it is doubtful that, in view of 
the dissension and bad feelings within the delegation, the Festival organizers 
succeeded in making any converts or even of softening the attitude of any of 
the uncommitted toward Communism. 

Cuba 

The Cuban delegation, though slightly smaller than that from Brazil, was 
more successful from the Festival point of view. Appropriating their natural 
enthusiasm for their national cause, the Festival organizers used them as a 
focal point of agitation against “Western economic imperialism’. Their 
approximately 170 delegates were featured in many of the Festival demon- 
strations. Some wore the beards and fatigue suits made famous by Castro's 
revolutionary forces. Others distributed armbands inscribed “26 JULIO” or 
buttons with Castro's picture on them. By no means all of their number were 
Communists, but those who were frequently managed to turn the anti-Western 
or pro-Castro feelings of their compatriots to Communist advantage. 

In fact, several of the youth groups and other organizations most important 
to the revolutionary movement had denounced the Festival and refused to 
attend, but this sobering was fact too little known and, when pointed out, too 
little believed. 

In general, the Cubans contributed to the enthusiastic, gay and uncritical 
atmosphere that the IPC tried so often to cultivate and less often achieved. 
The Communist newspaper New Age of 27 August editorialized that “African 
Drumbeats sounded, triumphant shouts from delegates from Cuba ‘Long live 
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Cuba!’ ‘Long live Castro!’ and the rest of the jolly din set the pace for the 
rest of the activities.” 

In any case, the Cuban delegation was generally an asset and was com- 
paratively well-managed in its internal affairs. A few individuals became 
disillusioned and dissented, but from outside, it appeared a fairly successful 
united front. 

WEST EUROPEAN AND NORTH AMERICAN DELEGATIONS 

To the Festival manipulators, a professional Communist control group is 
nearly as important in delegations from Western Europe and North America 
as it is in the delegations from the Communist countries. These ‘Western’ 
delegations are the most likely centers of nonconformist sentiment, yet 
they must be constituted in large part of individuals who will agree with 
the Communist propaganda line about their own countries, thereby “proving” 
to the delegates from other areas that what the Communists say is true about 
conditions in the West. 

With less Communist talent to choose from and little opportunity for pre- 
Festival training camps, this sort of discipline is difficult to create in the dele- 
gations from the West. Nonetheless, the goal is to find leaders as professional 
as possible, even should they be older than the normal conception of “youth” 
and fairly well-known as Communists. This leadership group is often the 
same as that appointed by the Festival organizers to form the National Prepa- 
ratory Committee (NPC), as was the case with the officially recognized 
United States Festival Committee. Thus entrenched as public leaders, they 
can better manage the delegation, a majority of which is often non- 
Communist, and need only risk an election or other displays of democratic 
procedure if they are sure they can win. 

In countries such as the United States, where the Communist Party is weak 
and IUS and WFDY have no affiliates, the NPC carries the whole responsibil- 
ity for pre and post-Festival planning. Beyond the hard-core professional 
group at the center, the delegations from Western Europe and North America 
always include a great number of the naive, usually those very young who are 
uncertain of anything except sympathies with the downtrodden or a desire to 
find something such as Communism that constitutes rebellion against existing 
authority. Mixed with and sometimes the same as this group are those apoliti- 
cal individuals who are simply looking for a cheap holiday. The support of all 
this group is ardently sought by the NPC for their two main attributes: They 
are known as non-Communists and so contribute to the desired air of respecta- 
bility, and they are naive or apolitical enough to be easily led by their more 
professional countrymen. This group often forms the majority of delegations 
from definitely non-Communist countries.. 

A third category is sought after still more assiduously by the National 
Preparatory Committees, but with considerably less success. These are the 
individuals whose organizational connections or personal fame, preferably of 
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a respected and non-Communist variety, add to the drawing power of the 
Festivals. As very few legitimate organizations outside Communist countries 
are willing to support IUS, WFDY or their Festivals, the Festival manage- 
ment often resorts to misleading associations, distortions of organizational 
positions and outright lies. Delegates who happen to be members of groups 
are persuaded to attend and then said to represent the entire organization. 
There are dozens of such instances at each Festival. The following quote is 
typical: 

One of my club members attended the previous Festival. He went 

under his own steam, probably assisted by the Young Communist 

League . . . he was described as not only representing his club (which 

had no idea he was going), but also as representing the two hundred 

thousand members of the National Association of Boys Clubs. (Sir 

Basil Henriques in a 29 October 1957 letter to the Times of London.) 

Many examples of this kind will be found in an analysis of attendance at 
Vienna. Individual celebrities are as often prey to this kind of misrepresenta- 
tion of their positions as organizations. Everyone from Averell Harriman to 
Van Cliburn was said to be supporting and even attending the Festival, which 
was totally untrue. One must be aware of the reasons why the Festival organ- 
izers solicit support from individuals in this third group and the fact that, in 
non-Communist "Western" countries, it is almost never given as claimed. 

Finally, there are the aware independents who have decided to attend the 
Festival to prevent distortion of their national personalities by the Communists 
though these must survive the NPC screening techniques. 

Previous to Vienna, large quotas had been set for “Western” country dele- 
gations with the knowledge that they were unlikely to be filled or that, should 
they be, their effect could be controlled in a Communist country Festival site. 
At this year’s Festival, however, the likelihood was that non-Communists might 
fill their quotas. For instance, 1200 Americans had been invited to Moscow and 
160 went. But in Vienna, 400 were invited. The New York Times of April 11, 
1959, reported: 

“Western Europe (is) to send many fewer delegates than they did to 

Mosow. The British quota, for example, has been reduced from 1800 

to 500. The total for Western Europe will be 7000 compared with 

15,000 at Moscow.” 

The Vienna Festival organizers’ maximum goal was to create Western 
delegations that would be assets. Their minimum goal was to neutralize the 
effect of such delegations so they would not present problems. 


A “Useful’’ Delegation: The Italians 
The Italian delegation was an excellent example of how such a Western 


group can, through careful selection and planning, be of great usefulness to 
the Festival organizers. 
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Those who wondered why the Italians far outnumbered any other Western 
group there — with a full 800, they equalled even the official Soviet delega- 
tion — soon found the answer in the important and obvious role they played. 
Just as the Czechs served as the watchdogs of East European delegations, the 
Italians had been assigned to keep an eye on various of the West European 
and several Middle Eastern groups. As citizens of a non-Communist Western 
country themselves, they could afford to be more obvious in their control 
measures than the Festival organizers. About 480 of them were described as 
“Communist-trained professionals” by one of their few independent country- 
men. Where ever a demonstration was held, squads of Italians were to be seen 
roaming the periphery to boost enthusiasm and watch for any vocal non- 
Communists. 

The role of the Italians was underlined by Franco Boffa, an independent 
Italian delegate, in a Vienna Daily News interview. Bofta explained that the 
Italian Communist Party was used by the Soviets as a control point and fund- 
ing mechanism for the national parties of Egypt, Syria, Spain, Portugal and 
Switzerland, hence the similar hierarchy of control which was being followed 
at the Festival. 

Some independents had been brought along to increase their delegation's 
respectability. It was estimated that about 200 Nenni Socialists were present 
inspite of the fact that their party — like all Italian parties except the Com- 
munist — had ‘boycotted the Festival. There were also several Christian 
Socialists from Milan. At least twenty of these non-Communists found the 
Festival offered neither peace nor friendship. The Italian newspaper, I/ 
Messaggero of 28 July reported that the twenty had demanded their 
money back and left the Festival in protest of the “constant close supervision, 
blatant propaganda and bad food.” They received less than half of their 
money back, though they left on the second day, but one commented that “the 
price is well worth the lesson it taught us.” 

Great Britian 

Five hundred delegates had been invited from Great Britain (a substantial 
cut from the Moscow quota of 1800) and about three hundred actually came. 
All the representative student and youth groups had decided to boycott the 
Festival and, though British Government statements cautioned only that those 
who decided to attend as individuals should be well-versed in the facts, there 
seemed to be less concern on the part of independent non-Communists than 
there had been at Moscow. This, plus the standard screening of delegates by 
the National Preparatory Committee, produced a delegation that was, for the 
most part, composed of Communists, fellow travellers and a few who were 
simply naive. The only non-Communist group to be legitimately represented 
was the Church of Scotland, whose delegates seemed to feel that the value of 
their presence would out-weigh the added dignity which their support gave to 
the Festival cause. In view of the lack of free discussion which they found 
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there, several said that they regretted this decision. An Indian journalist in the 
August New Socialist (New Delhi) writes: 

An English girl who thought the Festival would provide a cheap holi- 

day was hurt in the stampede. She was ruing the day she opted for the 

Vienna trip at a cost of £50 in preference for an Italian holiday at 

about £30. ‘In Italy they would only have pinched me; here I have 

been beaten’ she wailed. 

There were, however, at least four independents who had been quite 
aware of the nature of the Festival before going, and did not hesitate to speak 
once there. When, during a Festival demonstration on Vienna's Ringstrasse, 
these four held aloft banners in remembrance of Tibet and Hungary, the 
banners were snatched from them and they were roughed up in the process. 
Later, these delegates withdrew from the Festival in order to underline their 
objections to its interpretation of peace and friendship, but in the interim, they 
and other independent compatriots talked with as many delegates as they could. 
They said they hoped, at least in part, to counteract the all-black picture of 
Great Britain as merciless, unrepentant colonial power which the Communist 
Britishers were painting. 

United States 

The activities of Americans and the situation surrounding the forming of 
their delegation has already been discussed. Considering, however, the promi- 
nent role played by the non-Communists who made up the majority of the 
delegation, it may be interesting to record what is known of their 
qualifications. 

Of the over two hundred independent delegates, most were in the twenty- 
two to twenty-three age group. (One college instructor — who had hesitated 
at first because he felt his twenty-eight years put him out of the youth bracket 
— noted that the Festival had been a rejuvenating experience: he was pleased 
to find himself a good five to ten years younger than the youth of Communist 
countries.) All but about twenty-five spoke at least one other language well 
enough to discuss, and about the same number had had the experience of 
living or travelling abroad before. 

As might be expected, the majority were primarilly interested in inter- 
national affairs and economics, but many other specialities were represented as 
well: the fields of teaching, journalism, law, philosophy, the performing arts, 
labor, agriculture, science and philosophy had upwards of twenty independents 
with some special qualifications in each. These groups seemed to fall again 
into categories by geographical area. The largest number were those who had 
some special knowledge of Asia and were interested in contacting delegates 
from there. Next came the USSR and East Europe, Africa and Latin America. 

As the Festival translation facilities were usually limited to that which the 
Festival organizers wanted to have heard, Americans found their linguistic 
abiliities very valuable. Frequently, they banded together to help each other. 
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One young American wrote that: 


Teams of two or three with several language capabilities would prove 
most effective and would give more security for individuals. One eve- 
ning, there were five of us walking around talking to various people. 

Our language capabilities were as follows: German, French, Hungar- 

ian, English, Russian, Mandarin and Cantonese. 

There were areas which could have been better covered. For instance, 
though many knew a great deal about labor and agriculture, there were few 
who could say “I am a laborer” or “I am a farmer.” Also, though there were 
impressive numbers familiar with Asia, East Europe and even quite a few 
especially interested in Africa, there were only a dozen or so with a real 
knowledge of Latin American affairs. 


In general, however, the independent Americans were an exceptionally 
knowledgeable and capable group. Recognition of the Festival as an important 
and serious affair had perhaps become more widespread after the publicity 
given to the Moscow Festival. In any case, there were proportionately fewer of 
the young, naive or excitement-seeking than there were at past Festivals: the 
majority seemed to have been aware in advance that they were attending a 
serious affair and that they would be dealing with professional Communists 
both in and outside their own delegation. 


The non-Communist press often lauded the accomplishments of these 
young Americans, but amount of space awarded them by the Communist press 
was perhaps a greater measure of their effectiveness. Pravda and Izvestia 
treated them to such epithets as ‘State Department agents’, “storm troopers” 
and perpetrators of “nether world horrors,” blaming them with nearly every- 
thing that went wrong and a few things that didn’t. A Polish Government 
official who had been at the Festival noted, in Pezeglad Kulturalny for August 
8th, that they “. . . came to the Festival in large numbers, played first fiddle 
in discussions, showed an amazing knowledge of Prarda, of the Russian 
language and other qualities.”’ 


The delegations that have been briefly treated here are only the few most 
striking examples of the ideal delegations from the Festival sponsors’ view- 
point, and the degree to which those goals have been achieved. 


In general, however, two things seem clear: that a government's attitude 
toward the Festival — whether it be the government of India, Poland, Com- 
munist China or England — is dictated by its attitude toward the Soviet Union 
itself, regardless of all Festival pretenses of non-partisanship; and that the 
individual delegations are constituted and manipulated by the Festival sponsors 
with only a present or potential Communist gain in view. 
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PART IV 


“FESTIVAL WITHOUT US” 
Austrian Attitude and Activities 


As the preceding analysis of attendance has shown, one of the most serious 
setbacks suffered by the Festival organizers was their inability to attract large 
numbers from the target areas. That the Festival was clearly labeled as a 
partisan, propaganda device in the eyes of these uncommitted young people 
was greatly due to the youth and student organizations of Austria itself. 

These organizations, jointly and singly, were early aware of the Communist 
control and purpose of the Festival to be held in their country. They de- 
termined not to cooperate with it in any way and communicated their research 
findings and their decision to their counterparts in youth and student organi- 
zations all over the world. 

To some in uncommitted areas, this was a revelation of the true purposes 
of the Festival. To more, it was a confirmation of what they already knew and 
a valid excuse to refuse Festival support without compromising their neutral- 
ity. Some explicitly cited the Communist nature of the Festival as their reason 
for not attending. Others said only that they did not wish to support a Festival 
of which the youth of the host country did not approve and about which they 
had not even been consulted. But whatever the statement made, it became more 
and more apparent that the research findings and decisions of the young 
people of neutral Austria were having a considerable impact on the opinions 
of youth in non-Western neutral countries. 

Material circulated by the Austrian youth and student organizations in- 
cluded a newspaper, Voice of Youth, which was designed to directly counter- 
act the IPC publication, Festival. It was printed in four languages and included 
the kind of news on Festival preparations which the Communists were suppres- 
sing, such as the nature of its financing, the personnel of the IPC itself, and 
misrepresentations of non-Communist support for the Festival. The IUSY 
Survey, volume II, No. 1, 1959 (the publication of the International Union of 
Socialist Youth which is headquartered in Vienna) said: ‘The Socialist Youth 
of Austria has in the past always refused to participate in mectings organized 
by the WFDY because it has appeared to be a pure instrument of propaganda 
for the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The Socialist Youth of Austria 
will also in the future refuse to take part in such an obviously camouflaged 
propaganda meeting of one Power Bloc.” The Bundesjudyendring (Austrian 
Federal Youth Council), an umbrella organization of all Austrian youth and 
student organizations except the 150-member Communist one, issued the 
following declaration on June 11, 1958: 
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In spite of the choice of Vienna, the capital of neutral Austria, as the 

meeting place, the Communist character of the Festival has not 

changed. The organizers of the Seventh World Youth Festival refused 

to add really liberal and democratic demands to their programme. They 

try to avoid the real problems of the young generation with the slogan 

of a ‘non-political meeting for peace.’ The suppression of all free youth 

organizations in the Peoples Democracies makes the participation of a 

real representation of the youth of their countries impossible. The Aus- 

trian Federal Youth Council . . . states in its statutes that it will oppose 
with all its might ‘militaristic, nationalistic and totalitarian tendencies, 

be they Fascist, Peoples Democratic or any other.’ The members of the 

Austrian Federal Youth Council realize the Communist character of the 

World Youth Festivals. They therefore decline participation by organi- 

zations, as well as by individual members. 

Austrian opinion was not unified against allowing the Festival in Vienna. 
Many groups, notably the Catholic ones did oppose it on the grounds that the 
Communists should not be allowed to use Vienna to gain respect and 
further their influence. Others, however, especially the Socialists, felt that 
the Festival should be allowed in the country the better to combat it once it 
was there. This difference of opinion remained evident for some months after 
official Austrian permission was given to the IPC in April of 1958. However, 
once it appeared definite that the Festival organizers would stage their event 
in Vienna and not withdraw to their emergency alternate site in Prague 
(where they maintained a second office and parallel preparations), all the 
Austrian youth and student groups, Socialist and Catholic alike, worked 
together to publicize the truth about the Festival. 

The reactions of the Communists as manifested by both the IPC and by 
official representatives of the Soviet Government varied as the seriousness of 
the Austrian protests became more apparent. Throughout the winter of 
1958-59 when the controversy raged and Communist pressures were being 
put on the Austrian government, the Communists attempted to ignore the fact 
that there was any public opinion against the Festival. In the face of strong 
protests by every representative Austrian youth and student organization, 
they replied blandly that, “We again wish to thank the government and the 
citizens of Austria for the warm welcome accorded us.”" By March, however, 
an event had taken place which gained too much publicity to be ignored. This 
was the demonstration of Austrian students who mached through the streets and 
rallied in protest of the holding of the Festival in Vienna. In preparation for 
this mass demonstration of March 6, university students had gone on a 24- 
hour strike. Professors had shown their support of the students’ sentiment by 
cancelling all classes on that day. An announcement of this impending strike 
was carried by Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna daily newspaper, of March 4. The 
London Times of March 9, the New York Times of March 7 and most other 
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important newspapers covered the huge demonstration which took place on 
March 7. Reported the New York Times: 

The procession, one of the biggest seen in post-war Vienna, was all the 

more impressive because it was a silent one. There were no shouts or 

cries from the marchers or from the thousands of spectators who lined 
both sides of the ring. 

Some of the slogans read ‘Youth, Open Your Eyes.’ ‘Lack of Freedom 

Means Suicide,’ ‘Neutrality Does Not Mean Lack of Belief,’ “There 

Can Be No Culture Without Religion,’ ‘Hospitality, Yes, But Not To 

Front Organizations,’ and “Vienna Must Not Become a Battleground.’ 

Scores of slogans denounced Communism in all its forms, recalled the 

fate of Hungary and demanded that the prisons be opened in East 

Europe and in the Soviet Union. 

A huge photograph of Boris Pasternak, the Soviet author whose novel 

‘Dr. Zhivago’ caused an uproar in the literary world, was raised above 

the speakers platform in Heldenplatz . . . The procession turned into 

a violent anti-Communist and anti-Soviet demonstration. It is not likely 

to be forgotten by the Soviet Government . . . 

The Communists, no longer able to ignore opinion against the Festival, at- 
tempted to discredit it as the activity of a small group of “fascists” rather 
than a manifestation of real Austrian opinion. In an article entitled “Black 
Saturday for the Enemies of the Festival,” Komsomolskaya Pravda of March 
15 stated that: 

For a period of several weeks prior to this [the March 7 demonstra- 
tion], feverish activities spread throughout Austria. Alleged friends of 
youth employed bribes and fraud, worked legally and illegally in order 
to lend the demonstration an impressive appearance. On one of 
Vienna's streets, certain figures disseminated leaflets, addressing 
passersby in German. His pronunciation, however, was not Viennese 
but . . . American. A number of priests, Cassocks hardly hidden under 
coats of fine material, led them along the Vienna streets, Beforehand, 
they handed the students placards and slogans directed against the 
youth of neighboring counties, against the cause of mutual understand- 
ing and friendship among youth. 

While Communist publications were publicly tossing off this demonstra- 
tion as the product of a few reactionaries and therefore nothing to be worried 
about, the Soviet Government was privately redoubling its efforts to put a 
stop to it. The Sunday Times of London, March 8, said: 

The Soviet Ambassador in Vienna, Mr. Lapin, is understood unoffi- 

cially to have threatened sanctions unless Austrian Government puts 

down a campaign protesting against the holding of the Communist- 
organized World Youth Festival in Vienna in July. Russia is under- 
stood to have threatened to vote against the Austrian candidature for 
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the 1964 Olympic Games and to have refused support for the South 

Tyrol minority question. Alternatively, Austrian acquiescence would 

mean a 150 MIG Fighters at bargain prices. 

The Austrians, faced on both sides with severe pressures, struck a middle 
path which allowed the Festival to be held in Vienna but gave no quarter to 
Soviet demands that the Austrian Government keep its citizens from speaking 
their minds. Austrian Chancellor Raab said he would allow the Festival to be 
held in Austria as it was a neutral country but that, ‘Fortunately, on occasions 
such as this, the Austrians show themselves sufficiently disciplined, capable of 
ignoring events they don’t appreciate.” 

On April 24, the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung reported: 

The Austrian Government has granted hospitality to the Communist- 

influenced World Festival of Youth . . . The parties in the Austrian 

Government, however, and the Austrian youth organizations (with the 

exception of the Communist youth organization) are decisively opposed 

to taking part in it... The Festival will therefore take place in Vienna 

without the participation of any Austrians. 

Just as the Festival organizers had tried to make it seem that only the 
reactionary few in control of the United States Government opposed the Fes- 
tival while the American masses applauded it, they proclaimed that only a 
small group of “'fascist reactionaires” in Austria opposed the Festival while the 
Austrian Government and a vast majority of the people welcomed it warmly. 
On March 6, the Czechoslovak newspaper Mlada Fronta said: 

And all this [demonstrations against the Festival] takes place in a 

situation where official spokesmen of the Austrian Government re- 

peatedly professed their favorable attitude toward the Festival. 

On March 24, the same paper stated that: 

As you know, preparations for the Festival in Vienna meet with opposi- 

tion and intrigue from the reactionary elements . . . We condem this 

shameful and inflammatory attitude . . . 

The Hungarian newspaper, Nepszabadsag, of May 10 displayed a grow- 
ing agitation with the amount of Austrian protest against Festival, and tipped 
its undemocratic hand slightly by regretting that: “The fighters of the Cold 
War in Austria enjoy, unfortunately, enough freedom to promote a meeting 
against the Vienna Festival . . .” 

By May 28, continued Austrian opposition forced Pravda to admit that: 
“Some leaders of Austrian youth and student organizations are . . . to be 
found among the adversaries of the Festival...” 

By May, however, it was also apparent to the Austrians that the Festival 
organizers were not going to submit to the propaganda defeat of being forced 
out of a neutral country by the public opinion of its citizens. Further, the IPC 
had continued to sink such vast amounts of money into the physical prepara- 
tions in Vienna that a change of site at this point would be a financial as well 
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Festival organizers found themselves countered on billboards as elsewhere: below 

center, a Festival poster advertises “Peace,” “Friendship” and the Heldenplatz demonstra- 

tion while above, Austrian posters proclaim ‘Friendship, Yes, Communism, No” in four 

languages and the holding of a non-Festival exhibit entitled “Austrian Youth Presents 
Itself”. 
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as a propaganda disaster. In recognition of this, the Catholics and others who 
had continued to agitate against the holding of the Festival in Vienna accepted 
its inevitability and joined with the Socialists to plan for its counteraction. 
“Friendship Yes, Communism No" 

The Austrian youth and student organizations — jointly as the Bundes- 
jugendring and separately as the Austrian Socialist Youth, the Catholic Junges 
Leben and others — determined to make it clear that they were not in oppo- 
sition to the delegates as individuals but to the organization which had brought 
them there for its own partisan purposes. In line with this, their planning 
centered around the creation of free counter-attractions and discussion groups 
for the delegates, a hospitality program of inviting them into Austrian 
homes, and a publications program to supply them with books and newspapers 
unavailable in Communist countries. They planned to welcome the delegates 
while making it clear to them why Austrians objected to the Festival, and to 
offer the opportunities for free discussion and exchange of ideas which the 
Festival promised but could not afford to provide. 

This emphasis proved to be a wise one on the part of the Austrians for it 
was precisely on this point that the Festival organizers attempted to discredit 
them both before and during the Festival. Communist and uncommitted dele- 
gates alike were told by the Festival organizers that those against the Festival, 
a few fascist groups only of course, were enemies of “‘peace and friendship” 
and therefore hostile to all those individual delegates who had come to 
Vienna. To the degree that the Festival organizers were able to create the 
impression that being anti-Festival was synonomous with being anti-all 
friendly personal contact, they were successful in discrediting the non- 
Communist activities there. But even when the Communists did succeed in 
convincing their charges that the activities of the Austrian and others were 
against them personally, the fact of this opposition was often enough to set 
the delegates wondering at its whys and wherefores. The German Social 
Democratic daily, Frankfurter Rundschau of August 6 reports the following 
comment of a teacher from French Somaliland: 

What we read there in the Vienna Daily Neus troubled us and 

made us think . . . Now we know the true meaning of this event and 

also understand the attitude of Viennese youths and their countrymen. 

On the other hand, we have felt hurt to have been regarded a priori as 

Communists. Most of us, by far, want nothing to do with Communism. 

The distinction, however, between being against the Festival but hospitable 
to the individual delegates and being hostile to all connected with the Festival 
was a delicate one and difficult to explain. In some cases, its subtlety was lost 
on those very uncommitted delegates whom the Austrians wanted most to con- 
tact. The result was that the Communists, by playing on the "either you're for 
peace and friendship or for hate and war” theme, could sometimes succeed in 
creating a sense of besieged community with the non-Communists inside the 
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Festival. This portrayal of all those not in full cooperation with the Festival 
as facist belligerents was also used by the IPC to justify its own system of 
regimentation, tight control and violence. 

Fortunately for the cause of objectivity, some facts were often too evident 
to be ignored, even by the most carefully guarded or naive non-Communists: 
first, that, if those objecting to the Festival were "fascist agents’, then nearly 
the entire populace of Austria must fall into that category and second, that it 
was the IPC personnel not the Austrian people who initiated the continual 
regimentation and occasional violence. 

Clearly, however, the Austrian campaign of “Festival without us” was the 
single greatest difficulty which the Communists had to face both before and 
during the Festival. Even taking into account the successes of the Communists 
in distorting the position and character of non-Communists outside the Festi- 
val as well as the faux pas sometimes committed by the Austrians in trying to 
explain their position to non-Europeans, most observers agreed that the IPC 
underestimated the scope and intelligence of both Austrian and other indepen- 
dent opposition. John Boynton, writing in the Socialist Commentary of 
November, 1959, says: 

No one, in fact, took into account the power of Viennese indifference 

combined with the activities of those groups of youngsters there who 

went out of their way to show the real facts to the Festival delegates. 

The indifference of the Viennese was studied, with an effectiveness 

due, it might be hazarded, to past experience during the Nazi and 

Soviet occupations. The Viennese were hospitable to individual groups, 

while ignoring the Festival itself. The active opposition was one of 

intellect. 

Reports of the Communists’ private evaluation confirm this interpretation. In 
an article on a major such evaluation session, the conference of WFDY held 
in Prague immediately after the Festival, the New York Times of October 25, 
1959, quotes one ‘‘of the more important setbacks in the Committee's judg- 
ment...” as being “Underestimation of the effectiveness of opposition 
groups and individuals, both in their influence on delegates and in their 
criticism of the Communist aims of the Festival.’ 

The following are some of the activities of these non-Communist in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The Press Boycott 

One of the most striking manifestations of the Austrian attitude was the 
boycotting of the Festival by all Vienna newspapers with the exception of the 
organ of the Austrian Communist Party, Voléstimme. The rest of the papers, 
in spite of diverse political views ranging from socialist to conservative, agreed 
on one point: the Festival was not news but propaganda and they did not 
want to transmit it through their newspapers. Therefore, prior to the Festival, 
the editors of all Viennese papers agreed that they would cover none of the 
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Festival events. 

This press boycott has been criticized by journalists outside Austria, the 
editors of the New York Times among them, as undemocratic and not true to 
the tradition of free journalism. Some arguments can be offered on this side 
for it is true that the Festival was covered in the press of every major city 
except Vienna itself. The Viennese, however, with their experience of both 
Nazi and Soviet occupation, looked at the role of their own free press in a 
different light. They were convinced that to report the Festival would be to 
transmit propaganda, not news, and they maintained their decision to boycott. 

On July 25, the Vienna independent daily, Die Kurier explained this 
Austrian attitude in a front-page editorial written in English, French, Russian 
and German so that the participants of the Festival then arriving would have 
easy access to it. Headed “The Austrian Example”, the editorial read in part 
as follows: 

Austria is a free country. Her borders are open to anyone. Anyone can 
live here, wherever he wants to, and whoever wants to leave this coun- 
try can do so at any time. This is not so in every nation. Austria is an 
independent country. Her neutrality is granted by constitution. From a 
military point of view, she belongs neither to the Western nor to the 
Eastern treaty system. 
As far as their way of life is concerned, Austrians feel they belong to 
the West . . . Austrians are firm opponents of Communism or any 
other form of totalitarianism although — or perhaps because — they 
had the Soviets in their own country for ten years. Moreover, Com- 
munism does not accord with their way of life. Two months ago, 
parliamentary elections were held there; of 4.7 million eligible Aus- 
trians, only 140,000 voted for the Communist Party. 

You have gathered for the “Youth Festival’, unquestionably a political 

event which is designed to propagate the ideas of world Communism. 

Austria did not make efforts to have this Festival take place on her 

territory. On the contrary, many Austrians demanded that it be banned 

from Austria, for fears have been expressed that Vienna and Austria 
would be misused in an effort to disguise a propaganda campaign of 

world Communism and give it an ‘unpolitical coat’. . . 

You are guests of this country, even if the event that brought you here 

is not welcome to us. You will not be received with cheers, but not 

with stones either. People here show tolerance towards people of differ- 

ent political creeds. They believe in the freedom of speech, opinion and 

law. They reject any compulsion of opinion. We are against the 

monster propaganda show of the World Youth Festival and against its 
aims. But we welcome you participants in our country as human beings. 

Look at this country, its capital, its people without prejudice! Go 

wherever you want to, speak to anyone you may meet; look around and 
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hear how people in this free country live and what they think . . . Our 

people have not been subjected to any propaganda machinery. Our 

people will tell you the truth — the people of a free democratic country 

— the people of Austria. 

It is possible that the Austrian free press hurt itself by its decision to boy- 
cott. But whatever one’s judgment of the morality of that decision, one cannot 
ignore its effectiveness in frustrating the designs of the Festival organizers. It 
was an obvious and irrefutable evidence of Austrian resistance to the Festival. 
It included newspapers of every view except Communist, and it could not be 
explained away as the action of "a few fascist reactionaries.”” Further, it’ in- 
creased the general atmosphere in Vienna of “business as usual’ as opposed 
to the crowds and interest the Festival organizers had hoped to gain. The 
degree to which it irritated the Festival organizers was evidenced by the 
personal protestations made by Soviet Ambassador Mr. Lapin to the Viennese 
newspaper editors. These were later reinforced by persuasions and pressures 
from Mr. Alexei Adzhubei, editor of Izvestia and son-in-law of Khrushchev. 
But these methods failed, too, and the boycott was not broken, even though to 
do so would have meant a news scoop and increased circulation for an 
individual newspaper. 

The private post-Festival evaluations of Communists indicated again how 
much of a thorn in their sides the Vienna press boycott had been. On July 28, 
the Neue Zurcher Zeitung reported that: 

In a document, the Festival Commission for Agitation and Propaganda 

has admitted that the ‘work of enlightenment’ in Austria and in other 

countries has not produced the required results. Those responsible for 
the propaganda are being blamed for their “‘unsustained and spasmodic 
activity’ and for lack of enthusiasm. They were criticized for imagining 
that the ‘usual propaganda methods should be employed here in Aus- 
tria." The organizers are hard hit by the silence of the democratic 

Austrian press regarding the Festival. This document of the Propa- 

ganda Commission can be taken as admission of failure of the attempt 

to increase the ‘mass impact’ by holding the Festival or the first time in 

a non-Communist country. 

The Vienna Daily News 

The Vienna Daily News was a four-page paper published in seven lan- 
gauges. It was distributed in quantities of about 35,000 copies daily through 
180 of the larger newstands of Vienna as well as through personal distribution 
at or near Festival events. The paper was conceived as a way of reaching the 
delegates with news of the Festival and of current international events. 
The effort was organized by Mr. Fritz Molden, publisher of the Vienna 
daily newspapers Die Presse and Express and was published by an association 
of Austrians called “Junior Publications”. According to a report by Junior 
Publications on the publication of the Vienna Daily News, . . . The news- 
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Papers were envisaged as a means of contact with the Festival delegates them- 
selves, and as a means of presenting the way of life of the West, the style of 
journalism of the West — but not as a means of proselytizing or as an organ 
of propaganda.” They were not to appear anti-Festival but rather present the 
facts revealing the true aims of the Festival. Their purpose was stated in the 
opening editorial: 

We do not propose to lay down the law for you: we should like to 

state our convictions . . . These we want you to reflect on, examine and 

to test in the light of your own experience. 

Together with world and Festival news, the VDN printed special articles 
by such well-known individuals as Willy Brandt, Mayor of Berlin; the French 
author Albert Camus; excerpts from the New Class and Anatomy of a Moral 
by Milovan Djilas; an article by United States Senator Fulbright on student 
exchange programs; one by Howard Fast on ‘Why I Broke With Commun- 
ism'’; United States Senator Hubert Humphrey on ‘The Future of Democ- 
racy" ; United States, labor leader Walter Reuther on ‘'A Youth Force for Last- 
ing Peace’’; articles by Italian authors Alberto Moravia and Ignacio Silone, 
excerpts from the writing of the Soviet-executed Hungarian Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy ; and many others. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of this newspaper's content on its 
readers from uncommitted or Communist countries. However, judging by the 
violent reaction of the Festival organizers, its distribution was, from their 
point of view, greatly to be feared. Many of the incidents of violence done to 
Austrians distributing these newspapers have been covered in other parts of 
this booklet. There were at least three such incidents every day usually involv- 
ing the physical beating of the newspaper distributors and the destroying of 
the papers themselves, all by Festival personnel..To a degree, the Festival 
organizers were successful in characterizing this newspaper as “‘anti-Festival” 
and “‘fascist’’ and thus rendering it less effective. Also, there were instances, 
especially in the Spanish-language edition, of hastily written articles whose 
phrasing could have profitted from a review in the light of the objective 
reporting standards guiding the newspapers. Nonetheless, at the least, its pres- 
ence caused the Festival organizers to show the real and violent nature of their 
authoritarian methods, and at its best, it gave the Festival delegates a sample 
of free and uncensored reporting which many had never before witnessed. 

Its effectiveness was verified not only by the confiscation and destruction 
of its issues and the beating of its distributors by Communist Festival guards, 
but by direct attempts of the Communists to sabotage its production. The 
Junior Publications report states that: 

Stronger methods yet were taken in Munich, in an attempt to blow up 

the Belej Plant. (This plant was used to produce the Russian-language 

edition of the Vienna Daily News as there is no printing in Vienna 
itself.) It was a somewhat amateurish job, fortunately; the explosives 
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were badly placed and the fire begun by the rolls of printing paper, 
which were too tightly packed to burn. None of the explosives went off, 
but the fire did considerable damage to the flatbed, the electrical cir- 
cuits and floor. The fire occurred on Saturday night, July 25, after 
the Sunday edition had been finished and delivered to the airport. As 
the papers did not appear on Monday, the most necéssary repair 
work was done before the next edition was put to bed Monday night 
and the paper continued to appear on schedule. 

That the organizers were willing to take the risk of extremely bad 

publicity and the unmasking of their true aims is perhaps the best in- 

dication of their evaluation of the project's strength in achieving its 
purpose. 
This reports further states that: 

Youngsters of all nationalities, knowing the difficulties the VDN was 
having in obtaining news, phoned to report on seminars, meetings, 
delegation splits and every conceivable event of the Festival. Others 
volunteered to help distribute the papers. Many more, and this was 
more important, mentioned the VDN in conversation or in discussion 
with Austrian youths they met in the city: questioning it, arguing 
against is at times, but interested, and reading it. 

The announcements of events sponsored by non-Festival groups were 

obviously read, to judge by attendance. Trips to Viennese factories 

and workshops as well as the bus trips to the Hungarian border to see 
the Iron Curtain were well attended, as well as the movies, jazz ses- 
sions, concerts, information booths and exhibitions sponsored by Aus- 
train youth groups and publicized only in the VDN. 

Book Distribution 

Another large-scale project of the Austrians was the mass distribution of 
30,000 books in fourteen languages including 30 different titles. One of the 
most popular books was one produced especially for the Festival entitled ‘Art 
of Our Times” which, with a text in fourteen different languages, included 
many high-quality reproductions of modern art works. Other of the thirty titles 
were The New Class, Dr. Zhivago, 1984, Animal Farm, The God That Failed, 
and The Triumphant Heretic. 

These books were distributed from the information centers described 
below as well as by personal distribution inside the Festival. Some of these 
books met the same fate as the copies of the VDN but many more were grate- 
fully received or, in the case of the Communist-country delegates who could 
not afford to accept them publicly, were picked up and quietly slipped into 
pockets. Again, it is difficult to estimate just what effect this book distribu- 
tion had, but enough individual cases are recorded to make its Austrian 
initiators feel that the effort and expense were well worthwhile. A seed of 
knowledge thus planted in the mind of a Communist delegate may bear fruit 
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years later. For delegates from uncommitted areas, the distribution of these 
books was a proof that the Austrians were opposed to the Festival organizers, 
but not to the individual delegates, for the books were received gratefully as 
precious gifts. How many were got safely into Communist countries is again 
impossible to guess. In the case of Poland, at least, the Hamburg daily Die 
Welt of August 10 reported that Polish delegates had managed to take back 
with them and so send in deceptively labelled railway crates large numbers of 
these books. 

Exhibits of Freedom 

In addition to books, newspapers and other publications, many delegates 
took home with them the important memory of having seen for themselves. 
Through its hospitality program, Austrian young people invited hundreds of 
delegates into local homes. Those who could accept the invitations learned 
something first hand. Those who were prevented from doing so by the Festi- 
val organizers may have learned something equally important. From jazz 
concerts to free films, from modern art exhibits to the “Friendship Yes, 
Communism No!” posters placed near every Festival advertisement, Austrian 
students worked to put the truth of their views and their way of life before 
the delegates. Whether concentrated in the large, comprehensive exhibit en- 
titled “Austrian Youth Presents Itself” that occupied an art museum in down- 
town Vienna or diffused into the thousands of individual conversations with 
Austrians, the delegates had available to them information not included in 
the Festival program. 

Some delegates were too restricted to take advantage of these outside 
opportunities. The Austrian centers were not always close enough to the Festi- 
val grounds themselves. As fewer and fewer delegates were allowed into 
downtown Vienna, Austrian students risked the Festival guards’ reprisal 
by moving into their area of activity. The result was both more contacts with 
delegates or more violence and tightening of controls on the part of the 
Festival organizers. Both were often eye-opening experiences for those 
yet unaware of the Festival's motives and methods. 

The Austrians wanted to make clear on which side of their border the 
authoritarian contro] lay. During each day of the Festival, they operated regu- 
lar bus trips to the Hungarian-Austrian border, trips that were free for all 
delegates. Several thousand young people, about ten per cent of whom were 
from uncommitted areas, took advantage of the trip and saw the “Iron 
Curtain”, the barbed wire and watch towers and guns, all on the Hungarian 
side of the border. 

The International Union of Socialist Youth invited delegates to discussion 
centers and to special events as well. Such speakers as the Hungarian Socialist 
Anna Kethly and a brother of the Dalai Lama made it clear that they and the 
IUSY stood against all colonialism and all oppression of freedom and self- 
tule. The Paris Dakar of July 31 quoted Mr. Nath Pai of India, President of 
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the IUSY, as saying, “At the moment when the people of Asia and Africa are 
liberating themselves from traditional colonialism, the events of Hungary and 
Tibet show that new dangers threaten liberty today.” These rallies were quite 
well-attended by delegates from uncommitted areas and underlined for many 
of them the one-sided nature of the Festival's “‘anti-colonialism”. 

As always, the most important activity and the one most difficult to de- 
scribe or assess was that of individual contact. Communists and non- 
Communists both in and outside the Festival proper concentrated on this 
most potentially effective means of communication. Aware of the danger of 
defection, the IPC and the Communist-country embassies in Vienna made 
every effort to protect Sino-Soviet bloc delegates from the “‘blandishments” of 
the non-Communists. Their isolated living quarters and closed-window bus 
transport made any such contact difficult, but in the confusion that even 
the Festival organizers could not entirely prevent, it was sometimes difficult 
to tell friend from enemy. The special correspondent of the Swiss daily, 
Gazette de Lausanne, found some humor in the confusion and recommended 
that the best indication of political orientation was 

. .. the width of the trouser leg. Above sixty centimetres, one could be 

certain one was dealing with a Soviet official ; between 56-60 the choice 

lay between a sportsman or an artist from an East Bloc delegation; 

between 50-56 the choice was limited to “Western provocateurs’ or 

mere fellow-travellers; below 50, the diagnosis was beyond appeal: the 
wearer of such a garment could not be other than a dark fascist or 
imperialist agent. This little game had its victims: we witnessed an 
ardent debate between two anti-Communist young Russians clothed in 
trousers of the elephant-paw type, and it took them a good ten minutes 

to recognize that they belonged to the same camp. 

With or without the aid of a trouser-gauge, however, the Austrians, the 
many foreign students studying in Austria and the several international youth 
and student organizations with offices there offered delegates discussions and 
diversions which amounted to a free and diversified second Festival. Though 
small and spontaneous compared with the IPC’s mammoth and carefully 
planned affair, its freedom impressed many delegates more than the 
Communist-style Peace and Friendship for which they had been brought. 
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PART V 
FESTIVAL FOLLOW-UP: 
THE CONTINUING CAMPAIGN 


The post-Festival publication of IUS states, “The ideas of peace and 
fraternity among the peoples have won a brilliant victory, the full impact 
of which is yet to come.”” 

This sentence underlines an important fact about the Vienna Festival: 
its success or failure cannot be assessed through an examination of its ten- 
day duration alone. The Festival must be regarded as an integral part of a 
continuing campaign of propaganda and recruitment. For months, perhaps 
years to come, the various associations affiliated with IUS and WFDY, the 
national preparatory committees and the national Communist Parties will be 
following up contacts made at the Festival and basing other activities upon its 
principles and events. Even had the Vienna Festival enjoyed considerably less 
success than was the case, its Communist organizers would have won one 
victory. They succeeded in holding their Festival for ten days in a non- 
Communist country, and much of their post-Festival propaganda will be 
embroidered around this fact. Even during the Festival this kind of claim was 
frequent. The July 18 issue of Nepszabadsag published in Budapest stated 
that "'. . . the last phase of preparation is in progress. It can be ascertained 
already that the forces opposing the Festival suffered their first defeat. They 
failed to prevent holding the great meeting of the peace-loving youth of the 
world in Vienna.”’ The inference is that the enemies of Peace and Friendship 
have been vanquished. The fact that the Austrians knew well that the Festival 
was not a Peace and Friendship affair and allowed it only because of their own 
democratic and neutral policies is ignored. Of such half-truths and false 
claims is post-Festival propaganda being made even now. 

POST-FESTIVAL TOURS 

The most immediate of the follow-up campaigns is that of taking 
Festival delegates on post-Festival tours to Communist countries. It was 
by this method that some of the enthusiasm and favorable impressions 
lacking at the Festival were later instilled in its delegates, especially those 
from the target areas. Just as the Iraqis, the Japanese and countless other 
target area delegates were taken on triumphal tours through the Soviet 
Union and East European countries before the Festival, many were returned 
by similar routes in the hope that they would be as affected by the well- 
planned enthusiasm and flower-strewn receptions with which they were 
welcomed. The following are some of the examples of such tours which 
have come to light so far. 

The Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Youth invited 
a number of delegates from Algiers, Paris, French Sudan, the Congo, 
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South Africa, Senegal, Kenya, Nigeria, Guinea and South American 
countries — a total of 212 in all — to tour Bulgaria. On August 8, 1959, 
the Bulgarian publication Votcheina Novini stated: 

Though it is short, the foreign delegations’ visit to us will make 

dozens of new friends, and the truth about our country will be 

propagated thousands of kilometers among the simple people in 

Africa, in America and in Asia. 

The Japanese delegation returned home by much the same path they 
had followed enroute to the Festival, through Hungary and the Soviet Union. 
They arrived in Japan on August 20 aboard a Soviet vessel, Makhodka, 
but without four members of their delegation who had decided to stay in 
East Europe to study. According to the Japan Times of August 20, “the 
quartet who refused to return . . . apparently parted with the rest of the 
delegation in Vienna . . . They reportedly decided to remain behind the 
Iron Curtain to study in Communist countries through the good offices of 
the International Federation of Students with headquarters in Prague.” 

Another Japanese newspaper, Mainichi Shinbum, of August 21, set the 
number of non-returning delegates at three: 

Except for three delegates from Zenga Kuren [the Communist- 

dominated and largest student organization in Japan] the 146-man 

Japanese delegation to the 7th World Ycuth Festival . . . returned 

. . on board a Soviet liner . . . They brought back four young bears 

presented to the delegation by the Moscow Zco . . . The delegation is 

reported to have resolved that the three Zenga Kuren men should 

be deprived of their rights as delegates and censured them for 

disturbing the unity of the delegation. [Translated from the Japanese. ] 

The Soviet Union has also been host to ‘55 artists from the 156 member 
Cuban delegation . .-. for a three-week visit which will include several 
performances. They may visit other countries cf the orbit." (Quoted from 
the Diario Nacional of Havana, August 9.) 

Participants in post Festival tours to the USSR also included a number 
of African delegates who visited the less-known areas of Central Asia. Tass 
reported on August 12 the presence of Moroccan and Mauriranian delegates 
in Tashkent. That these African delegates received a warm welcome in the 
Soviet Union is noted in a broadcast over Moscow Radio of August 13 
who quoted a representative of the General Union of West Afr.can Students 
as saying that everywhere in the USSR the young Africans had been regarded 
as “envoys of peace and international friendship.” 

According to broadcasts of Peking Radio, Kane Ali Bocar, President 
of the Council of African Youth (Counseil de Jeunesse Africaine) visited 
China after the Festival. China was also host in September to five members 
of youth movements of the Progressive Union of Senegal who were touring 
there in September. According to a Jakarta broadcast, the Indonesian 
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delegation arrived on August 7 in East Germany for a week's visit. They 
also planned to visit the Soviet Union. Also in East Germany after the 
Festival were five members of the Tunisian delegation. A Hanoi broadcast 
stated that an art ensemble from the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
(North Viet Nam) was making a post-Festival tour of the “‘socialist’’ and 
southeast Asian countries, beginning on the 29 of August. Five members 
of the Ceylonese delegation who had been visiting in North Korea left 
for home by plane on August 20, according to a Pyongyang broadcast. 

These are a few of the samples of Festival delegates on tour in Communist 
countries. It is possible that they have been disillusioned by what they saw 
there, but not probable, for the host countries make it a point to receive 
them well and to guide them carefully. Certainly, the simple fact of offering 
them a trip which most could not otherwise afford has an effect. 

The target areas were not, however, the only ccuntries taking advantage 
of the tours offered to the Soviet Union. In the case of some of the American 
delegates, post-Festival tours seem to have had a salutory effect. 170 of the 
American participants went on post-Festival tcurs through the Soviet Union 
and to East Europe. Many of them were those regarded by the Festival as 
“trustworthy’’ but some were among the independents who had caused the 
Festival organizers considerable difficulty. Most of these tours lasted less 
than a week. As one of the American participants said, ‘In the beginning, 
I think they planned to give us the $300 tour for $75 in order to impress 
us. But by the end, they were so furious with us that they gave us the $75 tour 
for $75!" A large group of the Americans going to the Soviet Union was put 
into a third-class railway car where eating and sleeping were makeshift at best. 
Meanwhile, Marvin Markman and other leaders of the U.S. Festival 
Committee were reported to have gone in a first-class railway carriage, 
where their way was paid by the IPC; perhaps not the best testimony to 
their belief in a classless society. This annoyed some of the idealistic variety 
of Communists among the Americans, but the more serious revelation for 
them was their visit to Poland. In the Soviet Union, they had found that 
their travel was restricted, even in the very limited time they were there. 
On arrival in Poland, they heard so many succinct and knowledgeable 
criticisms of the Soviet Union and of all that they had just seen that the 
eyes of many were opened. The more politically aware non-Communists who 
had gone on the post-Festival tours were pleased to see that their naive 
countrymen had learned from personal experience what they had not 
previously gained from advice or even from the experience of the Festival. 

The selection of participants and management of post-Festival tours 
caused some resentment in other delegations as well. In the Brazilian 
delegation, the Soviets had paid for 60 to go to Prague and 35 to the Soviet 
Union. Those to benefit by these trips were to be selected by a raffle which, 
predictably, was not left to chance. Furthermore, the visas of some of the 
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Brazilians to the Soviet Union were refused because those Brazilians had 
spread the news of the trips to the Hungarian border which the Austrians 
organized during the Festival. 

There is little doubt, however, that the post-Festival tours were on the 
whole an advantage to their organizers. 

Concerned about this traditional facet of the post-Festival campaign, 
several private organizations in Vienna raised money to offer delegates, 
especially those from uncommitted areas, post-Festival tours to West European 
and non-Communist countries. This program was very small in scope com- 
pared to the massive one of the Festival organizers, but many delegates did 
read of it in the Austrian press and apply for the tours in preference to the 
IPC-sponsored variety. Pax Romana, the Ring Politischer Jugend (the 
Austrian political youth club), and the Socialist youth organizations of 
Denmark, Sweden and the Netherlands had gathered in money for all of 
these tours. Pax Romana describes their tours as follows: 


We made available to interested and worthwhile participants travel 
grants for Western Europe so that they could see for themselves 
conditions in industrialized democratic countries and meet the people 
of those countries. For this purpose, the grants were made out for 
times and places when meetings or seminars were being held, in 
which these grantees could take part and at which they could live 
with the youth of various Western student groups . .. No commitment 
or promise was asked of those taking part beyind making the trips 
with an open and impartial mind. In this way, it was hoped to 
counteract to some extent the effect of the mass of tours organized 
by the IUS and WFDY. 


These tours were successful in many instances. Die Presse of August 9 
reported that Pax Romana had been approached by 150 Afro-Asians and 
Latin Americans who were interested in visiting Western countries. These 
delegates had been deeply impressed by their first contact with the West 
and often upset the IPC by making their own versions of Festival slogans, 
e.g., “Peace and Friendship is Unthinkable Without Freedom!"’ Newe Zeit 
of August 8 reports that 88 North Africans already in possession of tickets 
for a tour to Moscow changed their mind, applied for and received tours 
to West Europe. Among the North Africans visiting Western Europe were 
twelve Moroccans whose itinerary included Denmark and Sweden. Groups 
of Festival participants from the Cameroons as well as Morocco and Tunis 
visited West Germany where, according to the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung of August 12, they assured Bonn correspondents that the Communist 
propaganda at the Festival had made little impression on them, and empha- 
sized their primary concern with their own pressing problems rather than 
the ideological conflict between East and West. 
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POST-FESTIVAL CONTACT AND PUBLICITY 

The various affiliates of TUS and WFDY, the National Preparatory 
Committees and Communist Parties carry on the work of post-Festival 
publicity, contacts and recruitment all over the world. In countries such as 
the United States where very little recruitment is probable, the post-Festival 
activity consists largely of articles and speeches by members of the Festival 
Committee lauding the Festival’s success as ‘a great contribution to 
Peace and Friendship,” and encouragement of the naive or unwitting to 
work for the next Festival. Communist governments cite the Festival as 
evidence of the greatness, popularity and inevitable world-wide success of 
the Communist movement in order to instill enthusiasm in their citizens. 
In target areas, the post-Festival activity is the most extensive. Through 
articles, films and speeches, the Festival is publicized as a wholly successful, 
attractive and worthwhile undertaking. Front or avowedly Communist 
groups gather added prestige from having been associated with it and 
added attraction from having awarded free trips to it. Those who were 
delegates at the Festival are solicited for membership in these Communist or 
front organizations. 

Occasionally, however the Festival organizers go too far in their assump- 
tion that those who attended the Festival from uncommitted areas are likely 
to be on their side henceforth. An interesting example of this is the African 
student from Sierre Leone, now president of his University’s student body, 
who attended the Moscow Festival. He received a series of letters afterward 
from another African close to the Festival organizers, asking for information 
on the possibility of a Communist revolution in Sierre Leone. They included 
lists of the people who should be liquidated in case of this revolution and 
rather explicit instructions for the making of bombs. What the writer did not 
realize was that the young man from Sierre Leone was far from being a 
Communist and had attended the Moscow Festival only to more closely 
observe the workings of Communism on the youth and student front. The 
letters gave him an invaluable insight into the realities of Communism. 

Post-Festival publicity is carried on in the publications of IUS and 
WFDY, in special booklets about the Festival and in articles written by 
or speeches given by members of the National Preparatory Committees and 
those of the Festival who attended. A traditional feature of this publicity is 
a film of two-hours or more made by the Soviet Union on the Festival. 
This is produced in languages and political slants suited to the various 
areas of the world, and widely distributed. 

All of the Communist press proclaims the success of the Festival. Many 
excerpts from such articles have been included throughout the text of the 
booklet. The personal experiences of a delegate “as told to’’ some Communist 
staff writer is a very popular type. For instance, the post-Festival issue of the 
WFDY magazine, World Youth, carties a six-page feature on the experiences 
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of a 31-year-old Nigerian delegate named Hima Dembele. His experiences 
are described in an impressionistic passages such as: 

Every passing moment, Hima Dembele’s heart beated more excitedly. 

The Soviet delegation with their sky-blue flags with the sun on top 

of the flag bars — the sun who is an old African god who rules 

the universe — . . . ‘How will I tell them back home about all this’ 

he whispered during the fireworks . . . A meeting with friends from 

Korea, the land of silent dawn; lunch in Vienna; seeing the latest 

creations in the International Fashion Shows; a debate with young 

members of parliament from different countries; discussion about 
petroleum with an expert; a discussion about religion with a Catholic 
from Switzerland, and finally a very pleasant evening at the ‘Club 

de Paris,’ dancing with a smiling, friendly French girl . . . 

Radio Moscow has devoted considerable time to the “impressions” of 
various Festival delegates. On August 14, a young Kenyan student was 
interviewed while visiting the Soviet Union after the Festival. He said: 

. . . What I saw was that the Austrian youths, most of them, partici- 

pated most energetically to make the Festival more successful. But there 

were a few — I didn’t see them anyway — who, I was told, did not 

like the Festival, but they were not seen anywhere . . . 

For months to come, Communist sources will continue to publish 
resolutions, speeches and impressions resulting or claimed to result from the 
Festival. This sort of post-Festival publicity may well have less success this 
year than after past Festivals for, though the fact of having the Festival in 
Vienna constituted a propaganda victory of sorts, it also meant that stories of 
the political control and discontent resulting from it were discovered and 
publicized all over the non-Communist world. As a consequence, the reading 
public of target areas seem more skeptical of Communist post-Festival 
propaganda. 

Post-Festival publicity about American participation — like that published 
before the Festival — centered around an effort to make the U.S. Government 
appear an authoritarian regieme totally separate from the people. In pre- 
Festival days, lack of popular interest and support for the mass rally was laid 
to the Government's “suppression”. Americans who did plan to attend were 
hailed as heroes daring to defy the regime, though any reading of the 
New York Times would have shown that the State Department suggested only 
that those who went be prepared for the kind of opposition they might meet 
there. Once the Festival was under way and it was evident that the Americans 
were not the sympathetic or naive group the Festival sponsors had hoped to 
organize, they ceased to be heroes and became “storm troopers and FBI 
agents,” that is, all except the Festival-appointed leadership group. 

When, more than six months after the Festival, some members of that 
leadership group were summoned before the Un-American Activities Com- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives, Communist publications and broad- 
casts seized upon it as evidence the U.S. Government's suppression of the 
Festivals. In fact, these individuals — Joanne Grant, Fred Jerome, Alan 
McGowan, Paul Robeson, Jr., Jake Rosen and, at a later hearing, Marvin 
Markman — were being investigated for long records of Communist activity 
and Party membership of which Festival attendance was only one episode. 
Even the official designation of the hearings as an investigation of “Com- 
munist Activities and Propaganda Among Youth Groups” showed their 
broader scope, but Communist propaganda outlets ignored that as well. Tass, 
on 5 February, for instance, stated flatly that ‘Five young Americans . . . 
were accused of un-American activities and summoned to the committee for 
having participated in World Festivals for Youth and Students . . .” and 
continues in support of these ‘‘five gallant peace champions.’’ Other charges 
far more serious than Festival attendance were not discussed. Other Ameri- 
cans who had attended the Festival, who were called as witnesses without 
subpoena and viewed with approval by the Committee, were dismissed by Tass 
as “agents of American intelligence and persons with shady pasts, including 
fascist collaborationists.” 

Those Americans being investigated pursued the same sort of tactic. By 
professing innocence of anything except presence at a Festival, they attempted 
to gain support for their cayise among liberal people and leaders in this coun- 
try. Working in their favor was the fact that a number of Americans have 
disapproved of actions of the Un-American Activities Committee in the past. 
By taking advantage of this real sentiment with such things as a “Save Our 
Youth from the Un-American Activities Committee's Hearings Next Week on 
Participants in the World Youth Festivals Rally", these Americans managed 
to cloud the issue sufficiently to conceal the facts of their own situation. They 
denounced those who appeared before the Committee without subpoena as 
spies and informers in much the same manner as did Tass and Pratda. 

In this last, however, they had a more difficult time, for the efforts of 
American independents to maintain an objective viewpoint, to be pushed 
neither to the right nor to the left of their individual views, continued past 
the Festival. The Charlotte Observer of 6 February, 1960, carried the follow- 
ing account of one of those who had appeared as a witness under the heading 
“Charlottean’s Debates Stuns Red Hunters”’: 

A 22-year-old Charlottean named Charles Jones held-his own Friday in 

two keen debates — one with the House Un-American Activities 

Committee and the other with left-winger Jaul Robeson, Jr... . 

Independent Americans such as Jones had made the Red affair a fiasco 

by introducing free debate . . . Jones testified he resisted Communist 

arguments at the festival because the Red system repudiates ‘the 

human dignity of man.” But he added that he never tried to cover up 
the “fallacies” and ‘shortcomings’ of American democracy . . . Jones 
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finally told the stunned Red-hunting group that “it’s easier to be an 

anti-Communist than a good, responsible American.” 

As he did in Vienna, he took on Paul Robeson, Jr. in a vigorous debate 

. . . Robeson had just cited the Fifth Amendment (and four others) in 

refusing to tell the committee whether he is a Communist, or even 

whether he attended the Festival, where he led anti-American rallies. 

As the crowd looked on, Robeson tried to switch the subject to a 

myriad of unrelated things . . . Robeson’s usual tactic, as before the 

Un-American Activities Committee, is to say that any attack on his left- 

wing views is an attack by race baiters. The vigorous debate by the 

young Charlotte Negro had him stymied. 

Post-Festival activity of Robeson and other of the U.S. Festival Commit- 
tee's leadership group goes on. On 18 February, 1960, at a forum held at the 
City College of New York, Paul Robeson, Jr. and Jake Rosen asserted again 
that they had been victimized by the Un-American Activities Committee 
because of their attendance at Festivals only, in spite of the presence of two 
independents from Vienna, one of whom had, like Jones, appeared as a 
witness before the Committee. Robeson went on to discuss the Festival, 
explaining that the reports appearing in the American press were lies, that 
the Festival had been totally peaceful and friendly. (Any violence, he said, 
had been carried out by the American delegates!) He echoed the views of his 
colleague, Marvin Markman, that “It was the greatest peace demonstration 
held this year in any country . . . There were no riots, as our American press 
reported, nor did the Viennese people reject us.” 

In such post-Festival publicity of the USFC, the Festival organizers’ views 
can be seen in this country. 


REGIONAL FESTIVALS AND NEW FRONT GROUPS 


The meetings at the Vienna Festival and the resolutions issuing from 
them are already being used as the bases, at least nominally, for regional 
organizations and regional festivals which the IUS and WFDY can use as 
less-recognizable and therefore more effective fronts for their activities. 

Of the various regional meetings at the Festival itself, the Latin 
American was most successful in catching the interest and support of 
non-Communist nationals and in creating an enthusiastic united front. This 
meeting also bore the most immediate fruit in the making of recommendations 
at the Third Latin American Student Congress held the end of September, 
1959, and in laying the groundwork for a regional youth festival. The 
Latin American Youth Congress scheduled for late July of 1960, is also being 
used by the Communists, though they may meet with some opposition. It is 
evident that the Soviet Union's renewed emphasis on the wooing of Latin 
America is reflected in all the activities of IUS, WFDY and their Latin 
American affiliates. 
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On September 26, the London Times published the following article 
under the heading of “Wooing Cyprus Youth by the Communists’: 

Plans to stage an international youth festival in Cyprus on October 

17 were known here today by left-wing sources. It is understood that 

one of the principal speakers will be the Chinese youth leader Mr. 

Chen Taou-en, who is coming from Peking. Delegations from several 

countries in Europe and the Middle East area expected, and left-wing 

organizations in Britain will be represented. A strong delegation is 
expected from the Soviet Union. 

The project which is conceived of as a small-scale ‘Vienna Festival,’ 

is the most ambitious in a series of propaganda moves by the Cypriote 

Communists to build up their strength and, in particular, capture 

Cypriot youth. 

It is doubtful that the IUS and WFDY would be able to stage a large- 
scale regional festival in the uncommitted areas of Asia, Africa or the Middle 
East at the present time. Certainly, the poor relations now prevailing between 
the UAR and the Soviet Union would preclude a successful festival in the 
Arab world. An Indian newspaper on August 26, 1959, published a small 
notice that Harish Chandra, a prominent Communist and a leader of the 
Indian delegation to the Vienna Festival, had stated that, “India and Ceylon 
are thinking of combining to organize an Asian youth festival.” It seems 
hardly likely, however, that India, which would not allow WFDY to hold an 
Executive Committee meeting in India, would allow it to stage a full-scale 
festival, or that Ceylon would cooperate to that extent either. Communist prob- 
lems with both the colonial powers and the newly-independent countries in 
Africa seem also to preclude wide support in that area. . 

TUS and WFDY will certainly continue to recruit for their own and 
affiliated organizations in all these areas, however, and should the political 
situation become more favorable, it is likely that regional festivals and 
stronger regional organizations will be attempted. 

Another meeting has been announced which differs in form but shares 
most of the purposes of the Festivals. This is the Youth Forum to be held in 
Moscow during the summer of 1961. It is sponsored by the Committee of 
Youth Crganizations (CYO) of the Soviet Union and, though smaller than 
the Festivals, world-wide representation is being solicited. The Forum Prepa- 
ratory Committee, supposed to be a small but representative planning group, 
will meet during the month of September, 1960, in Moscow. IUS and WFDY 
are not being billed as sponsors, but will certainly play an important role 
there. Working through the mechanism of front organizations imposes some 
obvious limitations. The Youth Forum, with its CYO sponsorship and 
Moscow site, is evidently designed to eliminate these and to impress its par- 
ticipants directly with the accomplishments and power of the Soviet Union. It 
is possible, too, that references to “the” youth and student movement in the 
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CYO invitations may foreshadow an attempt to found a new world 
organization. 

The plans of IUS and WFDY, continually evident in local activities, are 
likely to be elaborated at the Sixth TUS Congress to be held in Baghdad 
from October 8 to 18 of 1960. This, the first TUS Congress to be held 
outside the orbit, will be prefaced by an international ‘Roundtable’. It is 
evidently hoped that such a comparatively informal ‘meeting will attract 
some of the many organizations who have refused to join or are ineligible for 
official membership in the IUS, and could not therefore be invited to the 
Congress proper. 

All of these events must be watched carefully to be fully analyzed, but 
their existence above makes one thing very clear. A continuing youth and 
student program is considered vital to Communist advancement, and in it, new 
developments follow as quickly as in any area of Soviet policy toward the 
non-Communist world. 


Conclusion 


IUS, WFDY and all Communist sources continue to claim unmitigated 
success for the Festival, with the goal of creating a prestigious and desireable 
image of it in the minds of those who did not attend. In private, however, 
Communist evaluations are considerably different. At the Fifth Congress 
of WFDY held in Prague from August 10 to 16, the Swiss daily, Nee 
Zurcher Zeitung of August 18 reported that Mr. Ranke, Polish delegate 
to the Congress, and Sergei P. Ravlov, First Secretary of the Soviet Komsomol, 
criticized WFDY's organization of the Festival for its “unavailing activity”, 
its “lack of initiative, effectiveness and unpartiality.” At the same WFDY 
Congress, the N. Y. Times of October 25, 1955, reports that ‘The failure 
to win support for the Festival in neutral countries . . .”, lack of success 
in indoctrinating delegates, particularly those from Asia and Africa”, and 
“underestimation and mishandling of accommodations, food and transport...” 
were severely criticized. As a result of these failings, several WFDY and 
IPC workers were dismissed or demoted, the most important being Bruno 
Bernini who was removed from his position as WFDY President, a post this 
40-year old Italian Communist had held since 1953. The Times further 
cited the delaying of the Eighth Festival until 1962, an unprecedented one 
year postponement, as a result of Communist disappointment in the result 
of the Seventh Festival. 

In the light of this evidence and the foregoing examination of Festival 
events and attendance, reasons for lack of success scem to fall into two general 
caterories: 


1. The public identification of the Festival as a Communist-run and 
financed event, designed to serve Communist ends. The broad recognition 
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Inger Abrahamsen, 414 2nd Ave., N. Y.C. 


Arm-banded Austrian Communists guarded entrances to Festival events. Here they 
check a young girl's credentials. 
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of this fact — due partly to the easy identification of the IUS and WFDY 
as Communist-front groups, partly to exposure of the Festival’s origins 
and tactics by Austrian youth groups themselves — caused the Festival to 
lose many potential supporters while still in its preparatory stages. It was 
the knowledge of this partisan purpose masked by pious pronouncements of 
peace and friendship that caused many important neutral countries to con- 
sider support of such a Festival contrary to their neutrality; and it was this 
knowledge that made aware and cautious many of those who did attend. 


2. The exposure of authoritarian methods used by the Communist 
organizers at the Festival itself. The contrast between the freedom of Vienna 
and the dictatorial, even violent ways in which the Festival organizers 
reacted to the “dangers” of that freedom was a valuable object lesson to 
those who witnessed it or who read of it. The ability of the Austrians outside 
the Festival and many independents inside it to discuss this object-lesson 
as it applies to other troubled areas was something the Festival organizers 
had perhaps underestimated. This informal discussion was as educational 
to many delegates as the vitreol, isolation tactics and violence which its 
instances elicited from the Festival control groups. 


The exposure of the Festival’s partisan purpose and authoritarian 
methods mitigated but did not negate the results of the two years and 
millions of dollars invested. The successes of the Festival should not be 
underestimated, and fall into three general catagories: 


1. Having succeeded in holding the Festival in a non-Communist 
country for the first time was in itself a minor victory, an apparent gain of 
prestige for its sponsors, regardless of what actually happened there. This first 
venture out of the orbit is being cited by them as evidence of their ever- 
increasing respectability, power and broad appeal. 


2. The Festival — again, almost regardless of the actual events of its 
ten days — is valuable as the justification and focal point of pre- and post- 
Festival propaganda and recruitment activities. National festivals, attractive 
publicity, subsidized travel, regional organizations and festivals, resolutions, 
petitions — all can be hung on the peg of the Festival. 


3. In the minds of some at the Festival itself and others touched by its 
publicity campaigns, the organizers did succeed in identifying Communism 
with the aspirations of colonial and newly independent countries. Young 
people from their areas were offered help and given a warm reception 
which the Festival organizers and sometimes their own experience told 
them would not be forthcoming from the West. Success in this area was 
due less to the strength of Communism than to the easily-exploitable mistakes 
the non-Communist white world. 
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If there was one reaction common to the majority of American participants 
in Vienna, it was this: the youth and student field is serious, important 
and deserving of our full attention. Many have written that, though they 
had known the professional nature and broad scope of the Communist 
effort in this field, they fully realized its implications only after seeing the 
lavish outlay of money, the high-caliber Communist officials and the minute 
planning directed to it. Few, however, suggested that the United States or 
the West should imitate this Communist effort; they favored efforts 
based on individual study and serious contact rather than mass psychology. 
Most of them determined to work through the many student and youth 
Organizations with contacts or projects abroad, to increase foreign student 
exchanges and to broaden their own acquaintances, especially among their 
counter-parts in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Middle East. As one 
young American participant wrote: ‘'Those educated few have so much power 
and responsibility. They're our generation and it's up to us to help them. 
After all, America was a colonial, underdeveloped country not so long ago.” 
That graduate student mentioned plans for correspondence, collecting used 
text books to be sent overseas and raising money for fellowships. Others 
were giving lectures on their experience at the Festival or enrolling for 
further courses on underdeveloped areas or researching fine points of 
American economy or education so that they could explain them better 
during their next travels. 

Americans in Vienna had shown that theirs was a not-so-silent generation, 
that Americans if aware and knowledgeable, could meet successfully with 
Communists on their own ground. They returned home impressed with the 
necessity of preparedness, understanding and objectivity on the part of 
Americans of all ages, with the urgency of expanding our knowledge and 
concern still further beyond the boundaries of race, religion, community 
or nation, and with the importance of youth and student activities. 

Wrote one American, “The Festival convinced me that, if Communism 
succeeds, it won't be thanks to its own merit or even the intelligence of the 
Communists. It will be due to the shortsightedness and inactivity of the rest 
of us.” 
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APPENDIX | 


FESTIVAL STATISTICS* 


First Festivac: held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, from 20 July to 17 August 
1947 and attended by 20,000 participants from 67 countries. Prague, only a 
few months before the Communist coup, was host to a more representative 
Festival than those to follow. WFDY and IUS had only recently been organ- 
ized and still had significant non-Communist membership. After, and partially 
because of this Festival, most of the representative groups outside of the Soviet 
orbit gave up hope of cooperating with IUS and WFDY on a non-partisan 
basis and withdrew. In a period when lines of difference and conflict rather 
than the united front were being emphasized, the Communists made little 
effort to conceal their sponsorship of the Festival or to soften its propaganda 
against all non-Communist countries. 

SECOND FEsTIvAL: held in Budapest, Hungary, from 14 to 28 August 1949 
and attended by 10,000 participants from 80 countries. Few representative 
non-Communist organizations sent delegates. Those non-Communist Ameri- 
cans who did attend as individuals found themselves supervised by their 
Communist countrymen and surrounded by the vitriolic anti-Western propa- 
ganda that was the main emphasis of the Festival. 


TuirpD Festivac: held in East Berlin, Germany, in 1951, and attended by 
26,000 participants from 104 countries. Following Soviet policy, this Festival 
hailed Communist Chinese successes of October, 1949, and condemned the 
United Nations action in Korea of June, 1950. Agitation against the “imperial- 
ist aggressors’ and “‘fascists” of the West was as strong as ever. Most of the 
21 Americans who attended this Festival were Communists or their sympath- 
izers. For the first time, however, Festival organizers had to counter attrac- 
tions of the non-Communist world: thousands of Festival participants took 
this opportunity to see some of West Berlin as well. 
Fourtu Festiva: held in Bucharest, Romania, from August 2 to 16 1953, 
and attended by 29,000 participants from 111 countries. This Festival reflected 
the recognition by the Soviets that the violence of their campaign against 
everything non-Communist had blunted their propaganda offensive in under- 
developed areas. Consequently, tactics of two years before were denounced as 
“left deviationism” and an era of “United Front” began. Anti-Western propa- 
ganda, however, was softened only slightly by reducing the number of descrip- 
tions of atrocities committed by American soldiers in Korea, etc. 

Special features of the Festival were its careful staging, including a clean- 
up campaign that one Romanian called ‘the greatest change in Bucharest since 
the war,” and a celebration of the signing of the Korean armistice as a victory 


* Attendance figures are those issued by the Festival organizers. 
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of the camp of peace over “United States- British incendiaries.’ 
Firtu Festiva: held in Warsaw, Poland, from July 31 to August 14, 1955, 
and attended by 30,000 participants from 115 countries. In this summer of the 
Geneva Four-Power Conference, the new, softer tactic of the United Front 
was most in evidence. The Festival was still totally partisan in its approach but 
in a new setting of “peace and friendship.’ Though as carefully controlled as 
the Festivals before it, the discontent and intellectual ferment of young Péles 
was greatly increased by this contact with the outside world. 
SixTH FESTIVAL: held in Moscow, USSR, from July 28 to August 11, 1957, 
and attended by 35,000 participants from 131 countries. Almost the entire city 
of Moscow was turned over to this Festival, the biggest and most impressive of 
all. The denial of unrest in East Europe in general and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion in particular was emphasized together with a program specially designed 
to attract young people from Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Middle East. 
For the first time, there was a substantial number of independent Ameri- 
cans present, some of whom were active in ways not bargained for by the 
Festival organizers, such as reading the U.N. Report on Hungary aloud in 
Red Square. Soviet publications indicate that this Festival had some disruptive 
influence on Soviet young people. 
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*The following are excerpts from a Research Release Published By 
International News Bureau, Vienna: 


SOME BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON FESTIVAL PERSONALITIES 

A major effort has been made by the sponsors of the Seventh Youth Festi- 
val to make the event appear non-partisan. As evidence, the sponsors often 
have pointed to individuals outside the Soviet orbit who have endorsed the 
Festival, maintaining that the Festival staff is international and representative 
of all political tendencies. 

The following list of individuals associated with the Festival's organiza- 
tion — often very much in the background — would seem to indicate a far 
greater communist control of this event than the sponsors wish to admit. This 
list has been compiled from Festival documents and careful research by those 
who have observed the organizers in action. For convenience, several abbrevi- 
ated expressions are used many times which are explained here: 

PC — Festival Permanent Commission, the real working group of the 
Festival. During the Festival the letters IPC (International Preparatory Com- 
mittee) are often used by the organizers. In truth, however, the IPC is a 
“shadow” cabinet for the PC and from the time of its initial meeting in Stock- 
holm in March 1958 until the opening of the Festival, the IPC never had a 
full meeting of its members. Instead the PC has transacted all business. 

Initiating Committee — This was the group that met in Vienna in Decem- 
ber 1957 and reached a tentative decision to have the Festival held there. 

Stockholm Constitutive Assembly — Held in March 1958 in Stockholm, 
this meeting erected the IPC facade and was, in fact, the only full IPC meet- 
ing held until the Festival. 

Following is the list of Festival personalities: 

Mussat Abdulabi — Sudan. During June, 1958, Abdulahi attended a 
meeting of the PC in Vienna and attended the first congress of the Iraqi 
Democratic Youth Federation in Bagdad as part of an official WFDY Delega- 
tion. The Sudanese government has since prohibited Sudanese participation in 
the Festival on grounds that it is run for partisan interests. 

Guika Achmet — Albania. A member of the Albanian Communist Party, 
Achmet has been working on the PC since March, 1959. 

Costica Alecu — Rumania. Alecu, who participated in the PC meeting in 
June 1958, has been associated as an official of past Festivals beginning with 
the Bucharest Festival of 1953. From 1953 to 1955 he worked at WFDY 
headquarters in Budapest. He is 33 years old. 

Ele Alenius — Finland. One of the organizers of the Festival Initiating 
Committee in December, 1957, the 34-year old Alenius was a member of the 
Finnish delegation to the Moscow Festival. 

Edelberto Bahamonde — Chile. A non-Communist Chilean secondary 
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school teacher and functionary of the Chilean ‘Radical Youth”, Bahamonde 
was given several important offices in connection with his PC work before he 
resigned in October, 1958, and returned to Chile. He was named ‘‘Editor and 
Publisher’ of the Festival newspaper although PC members indicate that 
Werner Lamberz of East Germany actually did his work. Bahamonde was also 
one of the three PC representatives on METROS, a firm set up to handle 
commercial transactions on the Festival under requirements of Austrian law. 
METROS received its initial funds from WFDY and from several com- 
munist fronts and leaders in Austria. Both major Chilean student organizations 
— FECH and UNE — have announced their opposition to and boycott of the 
Festival. 

Vincenzo Balsamo — Italy. A WFDY vice-president since March, 1958, 
Balsamo has worked on the PC in Vienna since April of that year. He was 
initially named Treasurer but later was replaced in this position by Aldo 
Mecchia, an Italian communist. Balsamo was also one of the leaders of the 
Italian delegation to the Moscow Festival. In actively working on the PC, he 
is ignoring the directive of the Italian (Nenni) Socialist Party of which he is 
a member, which requests that there be no official participation in the Vienna 
Festival. Balsamo's PSI membership has been cited in the Festival journals as 
proof of the non-partisan character of the event. (Ed's note: Since the Festival, 
the PSI youth disaffiliated from WFDY.) 

Lo Cheik Bara — Senegal. A communist, Bara has worked at WFDY head- 
quarters since 1955 and became Assistant Secretary General in 1957. He has 
worked in Festival headquarters in Vienna and at the WFDY office in Buda- 
pest. He has been sent to Africa, Asia and Latin America to solicit support for 
the Festival. 

Mario Bariona — Italy. Another PSI member who is violating the party's 
request against official Festival participation, Bariona has been a member of 
the PC since October 1958 when he replaced Bahomonde of Chile. 

Ilse Behrendt — East Germany. Miss Behrendt is an employee of the 
Communist youth movement assigned to work on the PC in Vienna early in 
1959. 

Bruno Bernini — Italy. An official of the Italian Communist Party, the 
Federation of Italian Communist Youth and the Bureau of the World Peace 
Council, the 40-year old Bernini has been President of WFDY since 1953. As 
an individual experienced in the organization of the last few Festivals and 
President of the most important organization sponsoring the Festivals, Bernini 
came to Vienna and the PC in the spring of 1959. During 1958 and 1959 he 
travelled to the Soviet Union, Japan, India, Indonesia, Ceylon and Iraq to 
solicit support of the Festival. His wife, Bruna Bernini, who is also a member 
of the Italian Communist Party, has remained in Budapest where she is em- 
ployed by Radio Budapest. (Ed's Note: At the WFDY Congress following 
the Festival, Bernini was removed from the WFDY presidency, reportedly 
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because of Soviet dissatisfaction with Festival results. ) 

Mihaly Biro — Hungary. Another long time WFDY official, Biro has 
worked on the Warsaw and Moscow Festivals and came to Vienna to work 
with the PC early in 1959. His specialty is sports organization, having been 
head of that department in WFDY since 1955. A member of the Hungarian 
Communist Party, Biro is regarded by some of his associates as a member of 
the Hungarian secret police — AVH — who is concerned with the security of 
the Hungarian delegation in Vienna due to AVH fears of defection within 
the delegation. 

Gastone Bondi — Italy. Coming to the PC after a period of service in 
WFDY headquarters in early 1958, Bondi was placed in charge of the PC 
Sports Bureau. He had had experience in the Italian Sports Union which is 
controlled by the Italian Communist Party, of which Bondi is also a 
functionary. 

Wilson Leits Braga — Brazil. A name in Festival affairs because he signs 
many public letters, Braga has worked on the PC in Vienna since early 1950, 
if not before. 

Antonius Brillakis — Greece. A one-time communist party member who 
continues to work along these lines, the 44 year old Brillakis played an im- 
portant role at the Moscow Festival and was later elected to the WFDY Execu- 
tive Committee. He was a delegate to the June 1958 PC meeting. 

Abdeslam Burkia — Morocco. Burkia was sent by the Communist Party 
of Morocco to work on the PC in March 1959 and given $2,500 to take with 
him as the Party's contribution the Festival. 

Vladislav G. Chevenenko — USSR. Long active in Soviet youth affairs, 
Chevenenko currently is Deputy Chairman of the Committee of Youth Or- 
ganizations (CYO) of the USSR. Previously he had worked for several years 
in the WFDY secretariat and had been active in preparations for the 
Warsaw and Moscow Festivals. He has worked in Vienna on the PC since 
spring, 1959. 

Jose Clemente — Phillippines. Following work on the PC from June 1958 
to February 1959, Clemente reported that the Philippine National Union of 
students (SCAP) was supporting the Festival. On January 11, 1959, however, 
SCAP protested these statements saying the “SCAP had not in any manner 
sent a representative or representatives to sit in the Permanent Commission in 
the International Preparatory Committee, and/or in any of its Sub- 
Commissions anywhere in the world, neither does SCAP have any connections 
whatever with a ‘ghost’ group here in the Philippines called the ‘National 
Preparatory Committee’ to which the IUS and WFDY and other well-known 
Communist front organizations are communicating regularly.” 

Ardali Daouda — Niger. A non-communist and representative of the 
French West African Council of African Youth (CJA), Daouda apparently 
is an individual who sees the Festival as an opportunity to contact youth in 
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the communist countries. As a Catholic and non-communist, he often has been 
asked to sign Festival correspondence and act as a Festival spokesman. 
Through this use of his name, the communists have successfully used the 
reputation of the genuinely neutral CJA to imply that a major responsibility 
for Festival organization rests with CJA and Daouda. 

Mikolai Diko — USSR. As secretary of the Student Council of the CYO 
(Soviet TUS affiliate), Diko has had experience in helping to organize the 
Moscow Festival. In January to March 1959 he enrolled in the University of 
Chile's summer session in order to stimulate the formation of a Chilean Festi- 
val delegation. He then went to Vienna where he has been working on the 
International Student Commission of the Festival. 

Ljubomir Dremaliev — Bulgaria. A Bulgarian Communist Party member 
and son of Bulgaria's ambassador to East Germany, the 35 year old Dramaliev 
was sent by IUS headquarters in Prague to Vienna in spring 1959 to become 
“Secretary of the International Student Commission” and IUS representative 
in Vienna — another indication that TUS has more influence than just one 
vote on the PC. He has worked with the IUS since November 1957. 

K. N. Dubey — India. Since April 1958, Dubey has been Press Relations 
Officer of the PC Vienna and the PC has made much use of the fact that 
Dubey was President of the Bharat Yuvak Samaj, an organization sponsored 
by the Indian Congress Party. Never mentioned by the PC, however, are the 
facts that the influential Youth Section of the Indian Congress Party itself has 
decided against attending the Festival and that Dubey was removed from his 
position in Bharat Yuvak Samaj soon after he became a PC employee. 

Francois Dumartheray — Switzerland. A Geneva attorney, Dumertheray 
was active in organizing attendance for the Warsaw Festival and his office 
was the Swiss organizing center for the Moscow Festival. After the Swiss 
national union of students denounced the Festival in early 1958, following the 
report of its observer to the Stockholm meeting, Dumartheray appeared as a 
“delegate” at the June 1958 PC meeting so that it could be said that Switzer- 
land had attended. 

Christian Echard — France. Long-time member and Stalinist-oriented offi- 
cial of the communist youth organization of France, Echard became Secretary- 
General of WFDY in August 1957 and attended the Constitutive Assembly in 
Stockholm. He since has traveled abroad for WFDY and for the Festival. 

Emo Egoli — Italy. A WFDY Executive Committee member from 1953 
to 1956, Egoli was active in the Moscow Festival preparations and in the 
early stages of work on the Vienna Festival, including work in Vienna 
immediately after the Stockhclm meeting. 

Jens Eisenhardt — Denmark. An official of the Danish communist youth 
organization, participant in the Warsaw Festival and staff member in WFDY 
headquarters in 1955-56, Eisenhardt also participated in the Stockholm Con- 
stitutive Assembly. 
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Antonin Faxkner — Czechoslovakia. As head of the International Section 
of the Czech Youth Union which is athliated to WFDY, Faukner has handled 
his Union's international affairs and helped to organize Festivals. He was a 
member of the IPC for both the Moscow and Vienna Festivals and has been 
working in the PC’s logistics and finance office since early 1959. He is a 
member of the Czech communist party. 

Wassel Fayssal — UAR. A member of the WFDY Executive Committce 
since 1957, he was present at the Vienna Initiative Committee meeting in 
December, 1957. He has been a member of the Syrian communist party. 

Jerzey Feliksiak — Poland. Long a Polish communist party and WFDY 
official, the 34 year-o!d Feliksiak was announced as a member of the PC in 
February 1959. From 1951 to 1953, he was editor of the WFDY publication, 
World Youth, and now is on the editorial staff of the Festival publications. 

Vasile Florea — Romania. A member of the Romanian communist party 
and the WFDY and IUS affiliates in Romania, Florea attended the Constitu- 
tive Assembly in Stockholm and has been working on Festival preparations 
from Budapest since that time. 

Jean Garcias — France. Probably the most importent public figure con- 
nected with the Festival, Garcias served as Secretary-General of the PC. A 
French communist official, Garcias worked at WFDY headquarters for five 
years prior to being sent to Vienna in April 1958 to take charge of prepara- 
tions. The 34-year-old youth leader has had considerable experience in Festival 
organization and had previously organized an International Gathering of Rural 
Youth in Vienna for WFDY. As Secretary-General he can effectively control 
the type and amount of information on all aspects of the Festival available to 
other PC members; he signs most of the PC letters; and he acts as the PC 
spokesman at press conferences despite the fact that Bariona ostensibly is head 
of the “Press and Publicity Bureau’’ of the PC. In Vienna, Garcias works very 
closely with Valentin Vdovin of the USSR who is probably the most important 
“shadow”’ figure in the Festival and with whom Garcias has worked at WFDY 
since 1955. He also works closely in WFDY with his wife, Pauline, who has 
been a WFDY employes for the last five years and also is a member of the 
French communist party. 

Funcia Oriando Gomez — Brazil. Following a period of communist 
front activity in Brazil the 33 ycar-old Gomez was in attendance at the 
Warsaw Festival in 1955 and was elected WFDY secretary immediately 
afterwards. In 1956 and 1957 he helped organize Latin American delegations 
for the Moscow Festival and served on the IPC. In December 1957 he was 
one of two WFDY representatives at the Initiative Committee meeting in 
Vienna and then went on to attend the Stockholm meeting and the June 
1958 PC conference. Later in 1958 he traveled in Latin America as a 
WEDY official once again organizing delegates for the Festival. He continues 
to be active in its preparations. 
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Isaias Gonzalez — Phillipines. Like Jose Clemente, Gonzalez worked 
for a period on the PC in Vienna but after the denunciation of the Festival 
by the representative Phillipine organizations, retired quietly to Manila. 

Manuela Gonzalez — Spain. Miss Gonzalez appeared in Vienna in 
March 1959, having previously lived in Moscow where her sister, Virginia, 
is in charge of Radio Moscow's Spanish language broadcasts. It is unclear 
exactly what organization Miss Gonzalez is representing on the PC. 

Sven Haernstroem — A well-known communist party member in Sweden, 
Haernstroem attended the December 1957 and March 1958 meetings in 
Vienna and Stockholm that set up the PC. 

Yohei Hijikata — Japan. A member of Japanese communist front and 
the Youth Communist League of Japan, Hijikata has been active on behalf 
of WFDY since 1956. He participated in the Moscow Festival and in the 
organization of the Vienna Festival. He worked on the PC from April to 
September 1958, having come from WFDY headquarters to do so, and 
returned to Japan in September 1958 to assist in preparing the Japanese 
delegation. 

Hsi-Chuan Ho — China. Publicly active in communist youth affairs 
since 1949, the 35-year-old Ho came to Budapest in the fall of 1956 to 
work in WFDY headquarters, where he was to head the WFDY Asian- 
African Commission. He, too, participated in the organization of the PC 
while attending the Stockholm meeting and has lately been working with 
the PC in Vienna. 

Peter Iliev — Bulgaria. A staff member at WFDY headquarters for a 
number of years, Iliev was a delegate to the June 1958 PC meeting. 

Ismail Kartasamita — Indonesia. Active in the communist party of 
Indonesia — PKI — since 1954, Kartasamita attended the IUS Congress 
in 1956 and was at the Stockholm meeting which organized the PC, later 
working briefly in Vienna on the PC. 

Kenichi Koyama — Japan. As the militant head of Zengakuren, the 
Japanese student organization, Koyama attended the Initiative Committee 
meeting in Vienna in December 1957. In mid-1958 he was purged from the 
Japanese communist party for his militant position on ideological matters 
and forced to resign his Zengakuren activities. He has not been active in the 
Festival since that time. 

Victor Kinecki — Poland. Kinecki has been head of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Polish WFDY affiliate since 1955 and has been involved in the 
Vienna Festival preparations from the outset. He also is active as a WFDY 
representative on various occasions and has represented his Polish affiliate 
at WFDY headquarters. Since 1958 he has worked on Festival preparations 
both in Budapest and Vienna. 

German Leyens Kochman — Chile. German-born but now resident in 
Chile, Kochman is a Chilean communist youth leader who has been working 
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on the PC since April 1959. 

Werner Lamberz — East Germany. A veteran in communist youth 
activities, Lamberz has been accorded the honor of special training in the 
Soviet Union. Since late 1955 he has been chief of WFDY’s Press Bureau 
and was a key figure in the Press and Information Bureau of the Moscow 
Festival. Together with Garcias, he has signator responsibility for the affairs 
of METROS, through which funds are channeled into the Festival from 
communist sources. He has been a PC member for some time and is one 
of the most important officials working on the Festival. 

Hung-Kuai Liang — China. Liang ‘s a Chinese communist youth official 
who attended the Festival Constitutive Assembly in Stockholm, and who has 
been a member of the PC since that time. 

Hermann Maedler — Federal German Republic. A member of the 
Socialist Party of Western Germany (which has asked its members not to be 
official Festival participants), Maedler has been working on the PC since 
early 1959 as a member of the publications board and as the person in 
charge of Western European affairs. In the latter role he has traveled in 
Western Germany to stimulate participation. His efforts have been largely 
unsuccessful on the representative youth group level, since nearly all such 
German groups have boycotted the Festival in solidarity with the Austrian 
organizations. 

Sukhendu Majunder — India. Well-known in India for his activities 
in the communist-front All India Students Federation, Majunder worked 
for a period in IUS headquarters and then transferred to the WFDY where 
he became editor of World Youth, the WFDY publication which has devoted 
most of its recent issues to publicity on the Festival. He has also attended 
PC meetings in Vienna. 

Miguel Manevy — Argentina. Manevy is a member of the Radical 
Intransigent Youth of Argentina and has worked on the PC since April 
1958. Festival publicity has given much attention to the fact that Argentine 
President Frondizi also is a member of the Radical Intransigent Party. It 
has not mentioned another significant fact — that in late May the government 
of Frondizi closed the office of the Argentine National Festival Committee 
under a decree which bans all communist activity in Argentina. 

Marvin ‘Markman — United States. As chairman of the United States 
Festival Committee, Markman has been working on the PC, both in Vienna 
and in the U.S., since June 1959. He has been head of the Marxist Discussion 
Club of the City College of New York. 

Aldo Mecchia — Italy. Mentioned earlier as Balsamo’s replacement in 
the position of PC treasurer, Mecchia is a member of the Italian communist 
party and has worked with the PC since September 1958. He received an 
accolade for his work in the 18th April edition of the Soviet publication 
“Komsomolskaya Pravda’. 


Fermin Luiz Melandez — Argentina. A well-known Festival personality 
— perhaps because he maintains he is an anarchist rather than a communist 
and hence appears more respectable — Melendez is chairman of the Student 
Commission of the PC of which the Bulgarian, Dramaliev, is secretary. 
Melendez has been active in the Festival from the start and has traveled 
widely in its support. 

Jaroslav Molek — Czechoslovakia. Since 1952 the 36 year-old Molek 
has been active in the Czech communist youth group and, like so many 
others associated with the Festival, spent a number of years in the WFDY 
headquarters and attended all the meetings which led to the PC’s composition. 
He himself attended the June 1958 PC meeting. 

Vidya Munsi — India. The energetic, 60 year-old Miss Munsi attended 
the Vienna Initiative Committee meeting. For some time on the staff of 
Blitz — an Indian Communist publication — she is now promoting the 
Festival from India. 

Eugenio Muzquiz Orendain — Mexico. A well-known Marxist journalist 
in Mexico, Muzquiz participated in the Constitutive Assembly in Stockholm 
and worked later on the PC in Vienna. 

Alexei Obortov — USSR. Obortov has been working at IUS headquarters 
in Prague since June 1958 as the Head of the IUS Press and Information 
Bureau and as Head of the IUS Festival Commission.’ 

Jiri Pelikan — Czechoslovakia. Chairman of the PC International Student 
Commission, Pelikan also is President of the IUS. He has headed the IUS 
since 1953, first as Secretary-General and then as President. His experience 
in youth affairs dates back even further to 1948 when he was President of 
the Central Union of Czechoslovak Students and at the same time was the 
Communist Party's deputy from Prague in the Czech Parliament. He held 
this Parliament seat through the “Prague Coup” in 1948 wherein the 
communist party forcibly seized control of the country, and for a period 
after he began services in the IUS Secretariat. Although long since removed 
from the ‘‘student” scene in any academic sense, the 36-year-old Pelikan in 
his role as PC member and Chairman of the Student Commission will have 
great influence in shaping the student program for the Festival. He has been 
working virtually full time on the Festival for a number of months and 
in his dual IUS-Festival role has traveled throughout Asia and Europe 
promoting participation in Vienna. 

Lionel Victor Planchon — France. A member of the French Communist 
Party and its Young Communist League, Planchon has been working for the 
PC in Vienna since early 1959 as a special assistant to Bruno Bernini, who is 
PC chairman, WFDY President and an Italian Communist official. 

Vladimir Ivanovich Popov — USSR. First Deputy Chairman of the 
CYO of the USSR and a Bureau member of the All-Union Komsomol Central 
Committee since April 1958, Popov has worked on the PC in Vienna since 
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spring 1959. One of the top Communist youth leaders in the USSR, Popov 
brings to the PC the benefit of his important experience in helping to 
organise the Moscow Festival where he was head of the Program Bureau. 

Paloma de los Reyes — Uruguay. Reyes has been working in Vienna as 
a member of the PC since May 1959, although the representative Uruguayan 
student and youth organizations do not support the Festival. 

Helmut Roedel — Federal German Republic. As a member of the 
Communist youth organization in Germany (FDJ), Roedel was a member 
of the preparatory groups for the Moscow Festival and has been active in 
Vienna Festival preparations since December 1957. He has attended several 
PC meetings and is one of the leaders of the western German delegation. 

Sergi Romanovsky — USSR. The former chairman of the CYO of the 
USSR, Romanovsky was President of the IPC for the Moscow Festival. This 
honor came to the 36 year old Soviet leader after a long career in international 
student and youth activities. Beginning as a Soviet delegate to IUS meetings, 
Romanovsky was an IUS Vice-President in the early years of that organiza- 
tion’s formation. In late 1949 he went from his IUS position to the WFDY 
headquarters where he served until 1955, part of that time as the USSR 
representative to WFDY. With his considerable experience in WFDY and 
Festival matters, it was not surprising to see Romanovsky taking a leading 
role in the meeting organized by the Austrian Communist youth group in 
Vienna in December 1957 which initiated arrangements for the Vienna 
Festival. Romanovsky also was on the Presidium of the Stockholm meeting 
and attended a WFDY Bureau meeting in East Berlin in April 1959 
which was concerned with Festival arrangements. 

Erzsebet Rubinyi — Hungary. Mrs. Rubinyi has worked in WFDY 
headquarters since 1953. The 51 year-old Hungarian youth leader attended 
the Stockholm Constitutive Assembly as a delegate and was also a member 
of the PC as of April 1958. She then attended the WFDY Executive 
Committee meeting in Ceylon in December 1958. 

Abu el Qasim Saad — Sudan. As Secretary-General of the Union of 
Sudanese Students at Khartoum University, Saad attended the Stockholm 
meeting and served for a short period on the PC in Vienna. 

Milton de Carvalho Silva — Brazil. Coming to Vienna from Prague, 
Silva attended a meeting of the International Student Commission in January 
1959 and has been working on the PC since that time. He represented the 
Brazil National Union of Students at the January meeting. 

Monoel Bento Sobrinho — Brazil. Sobrinho worked on the PC in 
Vienna from April 1958 until later that year when he returned to Brazil to 
take up his duties as Secretary-General of the Brazil National Union of 
Students. 

Suar Swroso — Indonesia. A leader of the Indonesian Communist youth 
group, Suroso has worked in WFDY headquarters since July 1957. He 
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attended the Stockholm meeting as an Indonesian representative and has 
been a member both of the IPC and PC. 

Yuzo Tanaka — Japan. A former president of the Communist controlled 
Japanese student organization, Zengakuren, Tanaka became an IUS Vice- 
President in 1956. In April 1958 he was a member of the PC. In February 
1959 he appeared as an IUS representative at the International Student 
Conference in Lima, Peru and attempted to secure a resolution favorable 
to the Festival. The Conference rejected this attempt, however, and voted 
a motion of solidarity with Austrian opposition to the Festival. 

Prasena Tannakoon — Ceylon. A well-known member of the Ceylonese 
Parliament, the 42 year-old Tannakoon was elected a member of the WFDY 
Executive Committee in August 1957. He attended the initial meetings 
which organized the PC and has been a member of the PC for a number 
of months. 

Janos Ujj — Hungary. A WFDY employee since 1952 and throughout 
the Hungarian revolution, and a member of the leadership committee of the 
WFDY faction of the Hungarian Communist Party, Ujj attended the June 
1958 meeting in Vienna and has been on loan from WFDY to the PC. 

Paul Vardinogiannis — Greece. Vardinogiannis initially was one of the 
leading public figures in Vienna Festival preparations, having chaired the 
meeting of the PC in Vienna in June 1958. He has also been a member of 
the PC though not on a continuing basis in Vienna. An opposition member 
in the Greek Parliament, he had an important role in the organization of the 
Moscow Festival where he led the Greek delegation and was a Presidium 
member of the IPC. Vardinogiannis is typical of those individuals from non- 
communist countries who often are cited as evidence of the non-partisan 
character of the Festival. 

Otto Cesar Vargas — Argentina. An Argentine Communist and WFDY 
headquarters functionary who has been working on the PC since 1958, 
Vargas is regarded as the individual really in charge of organizing the Latin 
American delegations. To this goal he traveled in Latin America for three 
months in early 1959 and has been working in Vienna since that time. 
He also assisted in atrangements for the Moscow Festival. 

Georgi Vassev — Bulgaria. Vassev is an important Bulgarian communist 
youth functionary who has been a PC member since March 1958 and has 
worked in Vienna for varying periods since that point. A Central Committee 
member of the Dimitrov Communist Youth Union since 1951, Vassev has 
attended and helped organize prior Festivals and other WFDY events. 

Valentin Vdovin — USSR. As a CPSU member who has been Vice 
Chairman of the Committee of Youth Organizations of the USSR, its 
Secretary at WFDY headquarters since 1955, and USSR Secretary at JUS 
headquarters in Prague from 1951 to 1954, the 32 year-old Vdovin is 
probably the single most important person on the PC. Despite an absence 
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of any impressive titles, Vdovin is viewed as the real power in Vienna, 
having frankly served in a control position in WFDY and IUS headquarters 
for the last eight years. His experience in organizing the Moscow Festival 
with his old associate Alexander Shelepin, who since has been made head of 
Soviet security police, and his knowledge of the WFDY and IUS structures 
and acquaintance with most of the PC members are other assets he brings 
to his work in Vienna. In addition to this overall Festival responsibility, 
Vdovin is in charge publicly of American, Australian, British, Canadian, 
New Zealand and European affairs. As such he directs the activities of 
both Maedler, the German nominally in charge of West European affairs, 
and Ardaly, the Hungarian nominally in charge of the East European program. 

Floyd Williston — Camada. Since 1956 a WFDY headquarters official 
on the basis of his position in the Communist-front Socialist Youth League 
of Canada, Williston has been working on the PC since March 1958. He 
has made several trips to Canada and the United States in support of the 
Festival. When not in Vienna on Festival business he retains a position on 
the WFDY publications board, and he also assisted WFDY in organization 
of the Moscow Festival. 

Bernard Wosien — Federal German Republic. A balletmaster by 
profession, Wosien has been working with the PC’s Program Bureau since 
early 1959 under the direction of Alexander Yankov. 

Alexander Yankov — Bulgaria. Yankov has worked on the PC in 
Vienna as “Head of the Program Bureau” since early 1959. A former 
functionary of the Bulgarian Communist Party, Yankov worked at IUS 
Headquarters as a member of its staff from September 1954.to September 
1957 when he left to lecture at Sofia University. Apparently he was called 
back to duty for this Festival, due to his experience in the IUS and in 
planning the Moscow Festival. 

AUSTRIAN PERSONALITIES 

In addition to the above individuals, the Festival organizers have included 
a large brigade of Austrians — mostly from the Communist Party and 
communist youth group — in the Festival staff. The Austrian Communist 
Party, for instance, supplies most of the guards and functionaries at the 
various dormitories and functions and its members have become well known 
for their readiness to use physical force to prevent contact between the 
delegates and Austrians. 

The following list of Austrian personalities associated with the Festival 
is not conclusive but gives a representative sampling of such people. 

Eva Brill-Breuer — As head of a small secretariat in Vienna that was 
set up by the International Youth Tourist Bureau of the Committee of 
Youth Organizations of the USSR (the Soviet affiliate of WFDY), she is 
assisting the Festival organizers in arranging mass youth travel to the Festival 
and to the communist countries before and after the Festival. A former 
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functionary of the Austrian communist youth organization, she also worked 
in the Youth Department of the Soviet Occupation Forces in Vienna. 

Kurt Castka — As an official of the Austrian communist youth, Castka 
represented the Austrian Festival Committee at the Initiative Committee 
meeting in December 1957 organized by his group. At the meeting he 
pleaded for Vienna as the Festival site, despite the fact that only the 
communist youth of Austria supported this invitation. 

Anna Hand — An official of several key Austrian communist fronts, 
her most important role in’ relation to the Festival is as a specialist on 
finance. Within the firm METROS, which is the financial trust of the 
Festival, she represents the interests of ‘Estate’, another communist 
commercial firm that once handled funds for the communist-front World 
Peace Council before that organization was expelled from Vienna. “Estate’’ 
donated some of its assets to the Festival when METROS was organized 
last year. 

Dr. Herbert Heller — Dr. Heller is a well known Austrian communist 
who owns the Josefstadt Travel Agency and who is in charge of the security 
and travel arrangements for the Vienna Festival. His travel agency has been 
used by WFDY for most of its travel arrangements for this and past 
Festivals. Dr. Heller also is a director of METROS and works very closely 
with the PC, particularly with the communist officals Garcias and Lamberz 
who have broad responsibilities in the PC. 

Rosa Pubm — As an important functionary of the small Communist-front 
Union of Democratic Women of Austria she has been playing an active 
role in the Austrian Communist Party’s preparations for the Festival. 

Otto Steiger — Steiger was delegated to work on the PC by the 
communist-front Austrian Peace Council, of which he is Secretary. He has 
been working on the PC for a number of months. 

Kurt Stimmer — A member of the Austrian Communist Party and 
long time leader in the communist youth group, Stimmer is regarded as a 
party activist who has been given major responsibility for ensuring the full 
cooperation and support of the Austrian communist youth. He works closely 
and inseparably with the PC. 

Walter Wachs — The most prominent Austrian associated with the 
Festival, the 46 year-old Wachs is well qualified from the communist stand- 
point to be in charge of Austrian and Viennese affairs for the PC. 
Associated with WFDY since 1952 as the Austrian communist youth 
representative, Wachs has had a parallel position on the Central Committee 
of the Austrian Communist Party since 1952. In 1955 he was elected a 
member of the WFDY Executive Committee and in 1957 headed the 
Austrian delegation to the Moscow Festival. He has been closely associated 
with the current Festival from the beginning, having helped organize the 
Initiative Committee meeting in Vienna in December 1957. 
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